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RAMA KAMATI AND THE BAST INDIA COMPANY. 


Bv бів CHARLES FAWCETT. 


[ N.H. The references in the foot-notes are to the following books, 
unless otherwise stated :— 
Anderson. —The English in Western India. 
Campbell.— Materials, &c.. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 28. 
Douglas. —Bombay and Western India. 
Edwardes,—Gazetteer of Bombay City and Islani. 
Malahbari, — Bombay iu the Making. 
E.R., L.B., O.C., and B.P.P. refor to records in the India Oflice.] 


| The name of Rama Kamati was conspicuous among the Indian 
inhabitants of Bombay for nearly 50 years at the end of the 17th 
and beginniny of the 18th century. His memory chiefly survives 
on account of his trial for high treason and other misdemeanours 
by Governor Boone and his Council in 1720. This afforded a 
contrast with his previous high position thut had a seusational 
effeot for some time. Thus Phipps, who suoceeded Boone in 
January 1792, wrote in 1728 that “ everyone of us I believe are 


1 An account of his trial and the connected cireumstances is given by 
Malabari, pp. 328-354. This is largely based on Philip Anderson's comments 
on the trial in his article A Chapter in the History of Bombay, 1708-1725, 
in the Bombay Quarterly Review, (1856) Vol. III, pp. 48-52. The main 
relevant documents are also reproduced by Campbell, vol. I, pp. 144-150. 
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sensible that the downfall of Rama Comattee and his Family in 
the manner it was brought about, is still so recent in people's 
memorys, that the same is constantly objeoted as a reason why 
people of property oome not to seek an Assylum under this Govern- 
ment from almost the universall oppression of those nround 
us"! In other words his fate was prejudioial to the good name of 
Bombay. But his prior history (especially the mode in whioh he 
aohieved his great position and influenoe) is a matter of interest, 
on which little light has hitherto been thrown. The main purpose 
of. this artiole is to add information, whioh the writer has elicited 
from reoords in the India Office, though for the sake of vom- 
pleteness it includes some already known. 


So far as I am aware, the first mention of his name in the 
Bombay records occurs in July 1680. In June of that year a 
serious coinage fraud had been disoovered. No less than 2,350 
false pagodas ? had been obtained from the town of Chaul? and 
passed into ciroulation in Bombay. Under prompt and effective 
pressure the Shrofis * conocrned got the false pagodas exchanged 
for good money. New regulations were also framed, under 
which the number of Shroffs allowed to echange money in 
the Bazar was limited, and those seleoted had to give seou- 
rity that they would change only “ good coins and such 
as are allowed to pass on the island," The Consultation 
entry nbout this continues :— 


“To which intent four of the most ablest Shrofis were 
made choice off, who gave in scourity aooordingly, and to 
prevent any abuses that may be put on the treasury by bad 
money being paid in by any person ’—for a considerable 
number of false pagodas had been found in the treasury—‘ it 
was thought highly necessary that an understanding and able 


1 Secret Consultn. of 23 February 1728, Bombay Public Proceedings 
(henceforth called B.P.P.), Vol. 6, p. 52. 

2 A gold coin current in Southern India, generally reckoned as 
equivalent io 31 rupees. 

3 A town on the coast of the Kolaba District, about 30 miles from 
Bombay, as the crow flies. 


4 Hindu money-dealers. 
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Shroff should be appointed to attend thereon, and soe Ordered 
that Rama Comaté should be taken into the Hon. Company's 
service for to attend on the Treasury, being an able Shroff 
and an inhabitant of very good repute to whome a oon- 
venient sallary should be allowed as hereafter shall be 
thought fitt"! 


Ä This post of Treasury Shroff was one that he held for fourteen 
years. The pay oannot have been more than about 25 Neraphins 
or some Rs. 20) a month; but it gave him opportunities 
pf advancement, of which he olearly ахай himself. The 
position was regarded as a responsible one, and “ Ramajee Comettes 
Shroff " figures in a list of “ Staff Officers at Bombay” in 1684. ? 
He did not, however, oonfine his aotivities to his work as Shroff. 
In particular he rendered valuable service during the Sidhi's 
invasion of Bombay in 1689-90, 3 as we learn [rom the following 
passage in a letter from President Harris to Cooke, the Deputy 
Governor of Bombay, on 30th June 1690 :—4 


“On the Island is honest Ramajee Comattec, an old 
trusty servant of the Rt. Hon. Company, and one that has 
stood by them on the Island all the Warrs and has been 
very assisting on all occasions, not only in proeuring men 
but enoourageing them to fight the enimy &c. He is one 
the Generall * had a great esteeme of for his pood services, 
and knowing him to be a great sufferer by the Warr, 
promised him encouragement but we need. not tell you this, 
supposeing you know him better then most ol us. But 
those that know him give him a very good charactar, Wee 
desire you will give us your opinion about him, and after 


1 F, R. Bombay, Vol. 2, pp. 42-44, 46 and 47—Consultns. of 27 & 28 
June and 12 & 13 July 1080. 

? 0. С. 5178. 

3 For an account of this invasion see Anderson, pp. 245.0 and 
Edwardes, Vol. 2, pp. 83-5, 

4+ Г. К. Surat, Vol. 02, p. 104 and О.С. 5717. 

5 Ie. Sir John Child, who in 1684 waa appointed by the Co. "Captain 
General of all our forces by sea and land in the North of India,” and was 
consequently thenceforth always addressed and referred to by the title of 
*" General.” i 
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disoourse with him advize us what you think wee ought in 
oharity and honour to doe for one that deserves soe well as 
he ; for his oarts бо. wee hear were ош and spoyled because 
of his serveing us." 

In addition to this agricultural damage, Rama suffered in 
person. The Diarv of the Siege, under date the 14th February 
1690,! reoords— This day Ramojee Coninttee Shroff was wounded 
in the Legg by one of our Shells which broke as soon as fyred out 
of the Mortar." He must, therefore, have been in the firing line 
and this indicates some courage on lus part. In spite of his losses 
he was evidently well-off at this time, 2 possessing garden-lands and 
engaged in muney-lending. Thus we find that one Mullah Boppagee 
(Bapaji), à batty merohant, had been imprisoned in Bombay for 
some debts awed to * Rammagee Comatee and Mr. Devenish "? 
and Harris ordered his release, as he depreeated arrest or imprison- 
ment for debt in the absence of a Court of Judioature.? 

The Presidents reooınmendation for Rama's — official 
advancement had, however, no result for four years. Bombay 
was then in a very depressed eondition—the revenue for instanoe 
had fallen from 063,500 to 17,000 Xeraphins, chiefly because of 
the destruction of the palm trees, which then formed the main 
souroe of agricultural income’ Sir John Gayer, who beoame 
(Governor in 1601, saw the necessity of remedying this; und one 
of the steps lie took for this purpose was the appointment of Rama 
Kamati as Overscer-General of the Company's revenues upon the 
Island. In this onpaeity, he had control of all the “ Purvoes " 
or Рага clerks, and other inferiors? This olearly shows the 
confidence that was felé in his abilities: and at the same time 
June 23, 1694) his military services were recognised by his 


1 E. R. Bombay, Vol. 3, Diary at the end of the Book, p. 31. 
2 Thus tho Bombay Council in February 1687 reported that they 
believed him to be ** a moneyed man,” Forrest's Selectiona, i p. 155. 

3 He was a factor in the Co.'s service at Bombay, 

3 Letter of 4 Aug. 1691, Е. R. Surat, Vol. 03, p. 95. The Court of 
Judicature was in abeyance from 1689 to 1718. 

6 Cf. Anderson, p. 273. 

6 Campbell, iii p. 282, 


t- 
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ıppeintinent as Muster-Master General of all the Hindu soldiers.! 
The Consultation entry about this? is worth reproduction 
as it shows the high esteem with which he was regarded :— 
“Rama Comotin petitioning that we would take into 
our consideration how faithfully he had served the Rt. 
Hon. Company in the late warrs, and several years before 
and since, and how little sallery he had had for his service, 
the promises was duely oonsidered, and to our knowledge 
what he did alleadge was truth : the same was proved by a 
certificate under the late Generall Child and Council's hands 
which said late Generall did severall times promise him 
that if he did survive the war that he would yratify him 
answerable to the meritt of his service. Now weighing all 
this and considering of what import it might be for our Rt. 
Hon. Masters’ interest for the future that such persons who 
have soe eminently served them should be rewarded agrec- 
ahle to their meritt for example to others, It was ORDERED 
that said Rama Comotin should be made Muster-Master 
Generall of all the Gentues ќе, black souldiers belonging to 
the out;ruards upon this Island att the sallery of 30 Xs. per 
month. 


And whereas we find that there is very great occasion 
to appoynt some person to supervise the Purvoes of the 
Company's revenues on this Island and that: no person on 
the Island hath more knowledge of the Company's affairs 
than Hama Comotin hatlı, nor noc person like to serve them 


1 Campbell, iii p, 197. Hindu soldiers were first employed by Gerald 
Aungier at the time of the threatened Dutch naval attack on Bombay in 
March 1673, when 500 Rashboots (Rajputs) were raised ; but alter the failure 
of the project, they were disbanded: F. R. Bombay Vol. l, pp. 20. 27, 30, In 
1684 the Co. authorised John Child to raise two companies of Rajputs. but 
owing to abjections made by Child they were not engaged: L.B. Vol. 7, 
р. 277, and О.С. 5200. The Sepoys here referred to were recruited during tho 
Sidhi's invasion of 1680-90 (Bombay Consultn. of 24 May 1605, F.R. Bombay 
Vol. 4, p. 74 ; О.С, 5727 ; Bombay letter of 30 June 1690, О.С. 2717). They 
continued with varintions ns to numbers till the establishment of the Bombay 
Army, the well-known " Marine Battalion” being authorised in 1709 
(Campbell, iii p. 151). 


2 Е. К. Bombay Vol. 4, pp. 6, 7. 
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so faithfully, it was also ORDERED that the said Rama 
Comotin should be made Overseer General of all the Rt, 
Hon. Co.'s revenues at the sallerv of 4) Xs. per month, 
and acvordingly oommissions were granted? to impower 
him for the exeoution of both the aforementioned Trusts, 
and it was also ORDERED that his brother Lolla 
Comotin" should sueveed him in office of ShrolT of thd 
Treasury." 


Thus Rama managed to keep up а connection with the 
Treasury, which subsequent records show lasted till his downfall! 


His military offiee probably did not involve very heavy duties, 
. . "n х . " A ks l 
Tt is mainly evidenoed by monthly entries such as the following :—! 


“ Ramajee Comotin and Dorab Nanaby, having brought 
in their Muster Rolls of the seven Jentoe Companyes, whose: 
abstraat amounted to 2,956 Xs. we ordered a bill to be dri wne: 
on Mr. John Gayer for the same." ! | 


“ The Rolls of the Gentue souldiers for the preoeding 
month being this morning brought in, and the abstraots 
duly examined and approved of, a bill was ORDERED to! 
be drawn on the Rt. Hon. Co.'s Treasury, for the amount; 
(of) Ха. 3193, payable to Rama Camoty and Doral 
Nanabhy." è 

He would probably, however, have to take part in checking: 
irregularities and frauds, such аз are mentioned in the next 
quotabion :— $ 

“On the complaint of Capt. James Hanmer that, 
Ramajee Annat and Cresnajee his son Subedars of two 
Companys of Gentue soldiers appointed to be continually; 


1 Te appears that Rama also got a commission on all collections of 
rovenues : Co.'s despateh of 21 Fob. 1718, para. 17, L.B. Vol. 16, pp. 415, 6. 

'? ‘These are reproduced by Campbell, Vol, 3, pp. 197 & 382. 

3 [ have not come across any other mention of this brother. — He 
may have been Raghu, father of the Narayan, who petitioned tho Council 
in 1728 (sce p. 2 post). ТЕ so, he appears to have died in 1702. 

4 Consltn, of E Aug. 1698, F.R. Bombay Vol. 5, seeoml hook, p. 67. 

6 Consltn, of 24 May 1703, P.R. Bombay Vol. 5, third book, p. 32. 

8 — Consltn, of 29 Jan. 1715, В. P, P. Vol. 4. 
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employed at the Works of the Great Breach of Mallabar 
hill! have been very remiss and negligent in their Dutys 
a great while, tho' frequently reprimanded, in suffering 
said Soldiers to absent themselves from their work or to 
make voyages in Country Boats and Shybars? tho’ still in 
the Company's pay, and making false musters by others 
appearing only on muster day: Taking the same into 
consideration and unwilling to permitt such abuses without 
Censure, Agreed that said Subadars with their Coys. be 
broke and dismist the Co.'s servioe and that Capt. Hanmer 
see the same executed and no pay allowed this month of 
January, which was performed aocordingly."' 


Rama's other offioc must have been a more responsible one. 
As already mentioned, Bombay lands were in those days mainly 
planted with ooooanut trees, and there was oomparatively little 
batty, or rice cultivation. He had had experience of the former 
kind of farming, as he had leased tlie trees on Old Woman's Island 
for some 15 years. He had probably also farmed batty-lands 
through tenants, as he did in 1706 when he took over “ the lands 
called Puckerawoll lying near Mazagunn towards Bombay,” in 
order to inerease their eultivation.! In Deoember 1694 he was 
authorised to farm all the oarts and batty ground belonging to 
* Moormen," who had assisted the Sidhi when he invaded the 
Island, “and to make the best advantage he could thereof for 


1 "This was the“ Great Breach” at Мараја, whieh waa even- 
tually stopped by the Hornby Vellerd. Its construction lasted for about 
100 years (1680-1780), see Campbell, iii, p. 648 and my note in B.B.R. A. 5.J., 
Vol. vii, (Aug. 1931), pp. 21 & 22. Phe work was actively going on at this 
period ; and soldiers, as well as convicts, were employed on it. It was ex- 
plained, however, that the former were practically labourers, who were given 
a military appellation in order that elfective discipline might be maintained: 
Bombay letter of 10 March 1725, para. 65, in Vol. 1 of “ Bumbay Letters 
Received.” 

2 This was a kind of coasting vessel, cf. Yule, Hedges’ Diary, Vol. 2, 
p. 175, n. 1. 

3 Surat letter of 16 Aug. 1691, F.R. Surat Vol. 93, p. 96. 

4 Consltn. of 14 March 1706, B.P.P. Vol. 2, p. 178. Puckerawol- 
probably representa Pakhadi (hamlet) VoL, which was part of the Mazagaul 
estate (Camphell, Vol, 2, p. 455). 
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the use of the... .. Co." 1, The lease of Dutohers Island, 
then called the Island of Cocoanuts or Robin the Butoher's Island,* 
used to be put up to auction annually, and Rama or his son Durga 
was the highest bidder for several years? In 1706 his ortas, 
&o., were valued at 15,017 Xs. *, He oonsiderably inoreased his 
agrioultural ventures in 1709, obtaining a lease of ull the Co.’s 
trees on the Island (with a small exception) for three yenrs.* 
А return by the Verendors shows that the number of trees involved 
was 18,875.5 Rama in 1912 alleged that he was a loser over the 
contract, but consented to a renewal of the lease for nine years at 
a reduoed rental The extent of his commitments in 1719 is 
shown by the following acoount of the rent he owed the Co. :— & 


“3186 July. Rama Commatee on account Onart Rent 
for sundry Oarts rented by him for nine years as per Con- 
sultation of the 25 September 1712 at 2 larees? per tree 
the (first) six years and the 3 last at 24 larees per tree, the 
Oarts being survey'd contains as follows viz., 


і Campbell, Vol. 1, р. 104... Sir John Gayer and his Council had 
held proceedings, in which the question of liability to eonfisention for 
assisting tho Sidhi was enquired into, see Bombay letter af 11 Гор, 1095, 
F.R., Bombay Vol. 11, р, 7. 


0 


2 Сатрро, Vol. L pp. £38, 9, gives reasons for thinking that " But 
cher” ін really a perversion of the Portuguese name for the island—Puta- 
shoes (properly Putegas), which in turn was derived from the Marathi name, 
Bhatiche Bet. The English name may have led to its supposed connection 
with a real or mythical butcher called Robin, especially as cattle used to be 
kept on the island for the use of Bombay. 

3 E.g. in 1705, 1706 and 1707 : Consltns. of 15 March 1705 and 20 
March 1706, B.P.P. Vol. 2, pp. 154 & 179, and Coneltn. of 27 Sept. 1707, 
B.P.P. Vol. 3. 

5 Consltn, of 25 April 1708, B.P.P. Vol. 2, p. 217. A Xeraphin 
generally was worth aliout 12 annas, though in 1713 it was ordered. that 
it should pass for no more than half а rupee: Consltn. of 19 Oct. 1713, 
B.P.P. Vol 4. 

5 Consltn. of 25 Aug. 1709, B.P.P. Vol 4, p. 33. 

9 Consltu. of 24 Dee. 1709, B.P.P. Vol. 4. 
7 Consitn. of 25 Sept. 1712, B.P.P. Vol. 4. 
* Bombay Journal of 1718-19, p. 233. 


ш А laoree was then worth about. one-fifth of a rnpeo, 
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In Mahim Coconut trees 13236, viz., 
5537 in sundry Oarts belongiig to the Padre’ Superior 
at Bandura. 
71 of the Padrees of Parell 
5078 of oonfisoated Estates 


3 
2259 in Bombay. 
15495 at 31 larees per tree and per Annum Rs. 7747.2.7 
One Oart at Parell 


362 trees at per Annum E € .. 180 
One at Old Womans Island 
556 trees at per Annum - es .. 120 


Batty grounds at Bombay producing yearly 22 
mora 18 para 5 adla at 152.40 per morah .. — 354.2.3. 


Mallabar Hill at per Annum .. is và 36 


6438—85” 
The last entry relating to Malabar Hill is interesting : its sub: c- 
quent use as a fashionable residential quarter could scarcely have 


been visualized. 


Rama, however, farmed other things besides lind. A letter 
of 5 February 1687 mentions his bidding for the “ Tabanco Rent " 
and his punotuality in payment. ! Though the Bombay Tobacco 
farm was put up to auction every year, he seems to have scoured 
it oontinuously for many years, and the records of 1706 give a 
strong hint that his influenoe enabled him to put ofi other com- 
petitors, We read that, after the farm had been put up more 
than onoe without resulting in any bid, exoept on а condition that 
was held to be prejudicial, 


" the Secretary askt 2 or З times the severall Casts of 
people present to make known the Reason why they had 
not offered for said Tobaooo Farme and what they was 
inolined to propose (but they) made no reply, at which the 
General] (Sir Nicholas Waite) sayes he was not surprized 
haveing bin informed yesterday that a Merchant at Mahim 
(of) Bramin or Banyan Cast, Person unknown to him, 


1 Forrest's Sélections, i p. 155. 
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declared he oame from thenoe last Tuesday the 26th Inst. 
with intention to give 27.000. Xs. or more for said Tobaoco 
Farme if could not be obtained for less, but was Threatned 
and discouraged by Ramajee Comattee to proceed therein, 
and tliis day after wee arose and dismist the company that 
appeared in the (Castle) Hall Ramajee Comattee by the 
mouth of Girderdass Broker offered first 21,000 then 22,000, 
4,550 less then lett last year: The Generall Recommends 
to you Gentlemen maturely to deliver your Opinions whe- 
ther ‘tis not the Co.'s Interest to keep said Farme in their 
hands and thereby disipate such plain Combinations in 
Wrong and Prejudioe to the United Trade as seems to have 
bin in all the Revenues, which after a deliberate debate 
(was) Resolved (acoordinglv) ....”. ! 


Two oaste-fellows of Rama, viz., Dolba Bandari and his brother 
Vissu, who are described as “ aceute landed Merchants at Mahim " 
were appointed to manage the Farm. This attempt to break 
down the " eombination ” had, however, little suooess. Six 
months later, upon a complaint of watering the tobacco, which 
was substantiated, the two managers were dismissed and fined 
a sum fixed as equivalent to 25 per cent of that “ wrongfully 
extorted from the Inhabitants.” ? The Farm was then put under 
the management of the Verendors,* but this resulted in a fall of 
profits. 5 Probably in consequence of this it was put up to auc- 
tion again in Maroh 1707 and was seoured by Rama for his twa 
sons Durga and Balkrishna, he being the only bidder. * He 


, 


1 Consltn. of 18 March 0705, B.P.P, Vol. 2, р. lll. 
Ihid. 

3 Consltn. of 19 Sept. 1706, B.P.P. Vol. 2, pp. 29-31. On 18 Feb. 
1724 this fine waa held to hava been too severe and most of it was remitted : 
B.P.P. Vol. 5, second diary of 1724, p. 33. 

3 The Vereadora corresponded to Village-oflieers and were a survival 
from the l'ortuguese time: thus the Vereadora of the city of Baasein were 
among the signatories to the Deed under which Humphrey Cooke obtained 
possession of the Island. As to the origin of the nime see Da Cunha, The 
Grigin of Bomhay, p. 119 and Malabari, pp. 405, 6. 

5 Consltn. of 27 March 1707, B.P.P. Vol. 2, pp. 148, 9. 

6 Consltn. of 24 March 1707, B.P.P. Vol. 2, p. LH. 


to 
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conbinued to hold it at any rate up to 1714, t and again in 1719-20 
up to the time of his trial. * 

But Rama, as befitted one with a surname (Kamati) that 
primarily meant ^ Revenue-farmer," ? did not oonfine himself 
to the Tobacco business. In 1706, for instance, he also farmed the 
Customs of Bombay and Mahim in partnership with Mr. Joln 
Vandnuren, the Postmaster! No one cls: presumed to bid 
against him, and he managed to get vertain Ferry rights included, 
although these had already been separately leased. > Sir Nicholas 
Waite gave voioe to his suspicions in the disoussion about it as 
follows :— 

" (It) is very plain to me as (it) has bin (for) Months 
past (that there are) untoward Combinations in wrong and 
prejudice to the Co. in their Revenues in Gencrall, which аз 
(I have) often deolared I have and shall acquiesce unto 
(only) till the Court of Managers’ fixt Establishment so 


variously reported shall come out of England to Bombay.” : 
This last sentence had reference to the reduoed establish- . 


ment of the Co.’s oovenanted servants in Bombay, which then 


nunbered only six, including the two Members of Counoil.* 


Ф 


1 (Constln. of 24 March 1708, B.P.P. Vol. 3; consitns. of 21 March 


1709, 15 March 1711, 14 March 1712 and 17 March 1713 in B.P.P. Vol. 4.. 


The recor] of Consltns. for 1714 is missing. 
2 Consltn. of 5 Feb, 1719, B.P.P. Vol, +; see also the mention of his 


Tobacco Farm in Consltn. of 20 Feb. 1720, Campbell, Vol. 1, p, 144, aui, 


Malabari, p. 221. Tt was evidently a profitable business: thus the profit ia 
1706-7, when the farm was managed for tho Co., is shown аз Хз. 22,32: 
(Consltn. of 27 March 1707, B.P.P. Vol. 2, p. 140). ‘The monopoly was also 
strictly guarded, and any tobacco unauthorisedly imported was liable to 
confiscation (Consltn. of 18 Feb, 1707, Vol. 2, pp. 122, 3). 

3 Seo Appendix to this Article. 

1 The Co, in 1088 directed the Bombay Council to © erect a post- 
office’ at Bombay: L.B. Vol. 8, p.550. A vernacular history of Bombay 
states thet postal arrangements were introduced in 1694, aml this reference 
to the Postmaster shows that they wore in existence at any rate in 1708, 
This goes against the surmise of Edwardes, ii, 372. 3, that no specia! postal; 
organization started till about the middle of the eighteenth century. 

5 Consltu. of 26 March 1706, B.P.P. Vol. 2, p. 189. 

6 Conaltn, of 21 May 1706, B.P.P. Vol. 2, p. 245, and Consltn. of 19 
Sept. 1706, b. p. 34. Aislabie and Goodahaw were the two members of 
Council. ` 
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This hindered exeoutive eontrol of the Customs by Co.'s servants, 
one at Bombay and another at Malim, as had been the rule sinoe 
Aungiers time.! The farming of the Customs was, however, 
found to be prejudioial to the trade of the Island. Accordingly 
in March 1707 those at Mahim were put under an Englishman as 
before, and it was ordered that “in like manner shall Ramajee 
Comattee the Co.’s Shroff, for want of Co.’s servants, at present 
manage the Customs...... at Bombay, where every act may be 
better inspeoted then ‘tis possible being done at Mahim, should 
the direotion of the Customs be there appointed under Gentues.” 2 
He was at the same time put in charge of the Arrack Farms of 
Jombay and Mahim,” so that he had the running of no less than 
five of them,* in addition to his other numerous activities. The 
Arrack Farms were, however, probably not congenial to him, and 
his connection with them ceased after 1708-9.5 

On the other hand Rama evidently liked the authority and 
profit that he derived from oontrol of the Customs, and in August 
1717 he persuaded President Baone and his Council to let him farm 
them again, by offering 5,000 Rs. over what they had brought in 
the previous year. The question was fully debated and the 
reusons for this step are given at length; but presumably its oon- 
tinuanae was not considered desirable, as at the end of the year the 
Co.'s servants again took over the Customs. The position of 
“Customer "—as the Gustoms-olüeer was then styled— was 
one of some dignity; and on the day that Rama took over the 
alTioe he invited Boone and his Council to a dinner at the Customs 
House, where the President presented him with a horse end a sur- 
paw “for his greater credit and incouragement.” 8 This was an 


1 Thua the two '* Customers " or Customs-officers of Tombay and 
Mahim had to preside aver the two Benches of Justices under Aungier's 
orders of 2nd Feb. 1670: Е.В. Surat Vol. 3, pp. 39, 40, and Malabari, 
pp. 146, 7, 

= Consltn. of 24 March 1707, B.P.P. Vol, 2, p. 144. 

з Ibid. 

3 Viz. Tobacco, Bombay Customs, Bombay and Mahim Arrack, 
and Butcher's Island. 

5 Consltns. of 24 March 1708 and 2] March 1709, B.P.P. Vol. 4. 

9? (Consltns. of 9 August & 12 August 1717, B.P.P. Vol. 4, pp. 124-6, 

7 Consltn. of 31 July 1718, B.P.P. Vol. 4, p. 114. 

Conaltns, of 12 Aug. & 16 Ang. 1717, B.P.P, Vol. 4, pp. 120, 9. 
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advance on the * six yards of fine sonrlett," which were given him 
when he farmed the Customs in 1706.! 

In addition to all this work Rama had charge of the Co.'s 
coining operations as Mint-Master at the Treasury. Thus we 
read of 5 Pillar Dollars °? being delivered to him in 1706 to be 
melted and made into Moghul rupees® In 1712 he ooins copper 
Duceanecs  ? “as usual,’ and in budgerooks.? In 1719 he is 
consulted as to the issue of «basses ® by the Treasury.” The 
“Treasury of Rama Comatta” was in fact a reooguised part 
of ib; 5 and Seeretary Waters, ? who was oharged with breach 
of trust in his administration of Rama Kamati's estate, referred in 
his defenve to "the Treasury Mint &o., where he (Raina) and hisson 
Baboo !! presided, one as Head Mintmaster and the other as Chief 
Treasury Shroff until the very time his troubles commenced." H 
This shows that Rama managed to keep up a olose conneotion with 


1 Consitn. of 25 April 1700, B.P.P. Vol. 2, p. 217. 
2 Theso were Spanish dollars, bearing the figure of the pillars oL 
Hercules, 

з Consltn. of 14 Feb, 1700, B.P.P. Vol. 2, p. 135. 

3 ‘These presumably derived. their name from the Deccan, ie., 
the Table-land between tho Eastern & tho Western Ghauts, where they were 
coined. The name was sometimes spelt Dugony, cf. Stracheys, Keigwin's 
Velellion, p. 32. 

5 Consltns. of 21 March & 3 May 1712, B.P.P. Vol. 4. 

The Ludgerook (Portuguese, bazaruceo) was a coin of alow denomination 

„and varying metal, aeo Yule's ubsou-Jobson (1903) p. 121. 

6 These were Persian coins, so named after the Shaha Abbas 1 
(1587-1629) and Abbas II (1012-1666) cf. R.S. Poole, coins of the Shahs af 
Persia, pp. 21 and 20. 

7 Consftn. of 16 March 1719, B.P.P. Vol. 4. 

8 [tis thus mentioned in an account of 3 July 1712 as to the coining 

‚of Duceanees in B.P.P. Vol. 4. 

0 He was Chief in Persia, when various charges were rought against 
him, and was recalled to Bombay to answer them (Consltn. of 11 Oct. 
1728, B.P.P. Vol. 6). They resulted in his dismissal (Consltn. of 24 Jan. 
1729, B.P.P. Vol. 6). 

10 This was Balkrishna : Cf. Consltns. of 19 March 1725 and 22 Dec. 
1727, B.P.P. Vol. 6, where he is referred to as“ Baboo Comutec.” 

11 Consltn. of 17 Jan. 1729, B.P.P. Vol. б. 
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the Treasury, and he was generally referred to as “the Co.’s 
Shroff," ! although he had resigned that oflice in 1694. 

He appears indeed to have done a good deal of Shrofl’s and 
Brokers work for the Co. Thus he accepted bills for the Co.,? 
and assisted in the disposal of their damaged goods.” He 
sometimes oolleoted fines and other dues for the Treasury, + and 
acted as a mediator in arranging payments.° He supplied 
plate for the reception of a Persian envoy.® He also had of 
course his own commercial business to attend to. ‘The India 
O/Tiee records naturally show only transactions that he had with 
the Co. Among these we find purohases of lead.? iron,? tin? 
and sugar, 19 and permission to load 18 chests of opium on one of 
the Co.'s ships." Judging from the fact that he owned several 
ships, he must have had a big business. No less than four are 
mentioned as belonging to: him, viz., the Blessing of about 180 
tons,!* the Union, the Bombay Merchant, * and the Recovery, 
which he sold to the Co. for Hs. 17,000 and was reported ta be 
" extraordinary well fitted with all manner of stores." 15 The 
Union was commanded by an English mate, supplied by the Co. 16 
He also had a Ketoh, which traded with Gombroom, the modern 
Bunder Abbas. 17 


1 Eq. Consltn, of 23 April 1706, B.P.P. Vol. 2, p. 214; Conslin. of 
18 Feb, 1707, B.P.P. Vol. 2, p. 145 ; and Consltus. of 1 Oct. 1708 nnd 14 Oct. 
1708 in B.P.P. Vol. 3. 
2 Consltn. of 26 Jan. 1711, B.P.P. Vol. 4, p. 11. 
> Consltns. of 24 July & 25 July 1717, B.P.P. Vol, 4, pp. 114, 5. 
1 Conslins. of 26 Aug., 2 Sept., and 14 Oct. 1708, B.P.P. Vol, 3. 
§ Account as to Cattlo for the Troops,” B.P.P. Vol. 4, p. 111. 
а Consltn, of 13 Dee. 1707, В.Р. Vol. 3. 
Conslins. of 28 Feb. 1709 & 27 Nov. 1712, B.P.P. Vol. 4. 
8 Consltn. of 21 Nov. 1700, B.P.P. Vol. 4. 
9 Consltn. of 17 Aug. 1713, B.P.P. Vol. 4. 
10° Consltn. of 7 Oct. 1713, B.P.P. Vol. 4. 
11 Conaltn. of 11 Sept. 1707, B.P.P. Vol. 3. 
12 Conslin. of 21 Jan. 1707, B.P.P. Vol. 2, p. 04. 
19 Ibid and Conaltn. of 13 Feb. 1707, B.P.P. Vol. 2, p. 116. 
14 Conaltn. of 18 March 1708, B.P.P. Vol. 2. - 
15  Consltn. of 9 Dec. 1712, B.P.P. Vol. 4. 
10 See fin. 13. 
17 Consltn. of 20 April 1709, B.P.P. Vol. 4. 
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Rama was frequently consulted about agrieultural matters. 
Thus in October 1709 he and the Matteraes ! were ordered to 
survey the produce of the Co.’s Batty grounds, and on their report 
the oultivators were allowed an abatement of rent.” He took 
part in a similar order'of abatement in October 1717.3 In 1713 
thero was a scarcity of grain owing to the Portuguese having 
prohibited its export from their territory, and the price of batty 
had risen so high thatseveral of the labouring class had forsaken 
their dwellings and gone into the Portuguese country. Rama 
reported this to the Council and got a grant of 50 morahs of rice 
from the Co.'s stores, for distribution to the poor inhabitants at 
a reduced rate. * 


He must for some time have had regular duties of this kind, for 
he was one of the five Vereadors * of Bombay, and in that capacity 
was one of the signatories бо ап agreement of 1711," by which 
landholders bound themselves to pay an annual tax of 15,000 
Xs. in lieu of their liability to Militia servioe.” The Vereadors 
were periodically eleoted, 8 and Rama was the only Hindu among 
the 10 officiators at Bombay and Mahim, who are named in the 
agreement. The estate-owners were mostly of Portuguese origin, 
and this was naturally reflected in their representation. 

The Vereadors had judicial duties to perform, being empowered 
to decide `“ any differences or disputes that might arise amongst the 
different casts of Inhabitants " residing within their jurisdiotion.? 


1 le. the Marathi mhataras, elders of the community. They are 
frequently mentioned in conjunction with the Vereadors, 

2 Conaltn. of 4 Oct. 1700, B.P.P. Vol. 4. 

3 Consltn. of 15 Oct, 1717, B.P.P. Vol. 4, p. 187. 

1 Consltn. of 14 Nov, 1713, B.P.D. Vol. 4. 

5 See fin. 4 on p. 10. 

9 Consltns, of 28 May and 22 Nov. 1711, B.P.P. Vol. 4, pp. 54,55, 
120, 3. 

7. This was a liability of the tenure under which landa were held in 
Bombay from the Portuguese time, and had been strictly enforced by Aungier 
and his successors, The Vercadors complained that it was especially 
irksome during the warfare with Angrin. 

8 Consltn. of 25 Feb. 1726, D.P.P. Vol. 6; cf. Campbell, Vol. 3, 
p. 422. 

9 Proclamation as to the establishment of the Court of Judicature 
in Feb. 1718, B.P.P. Vol. 4, p. 29. 
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This must have entailed a good deal of work, at any rate up to the 
establishment of the Court of Judicature in 1718. They then 
beoame an inferior Court, from which an appeal lay to the new 
Court.! Rama Kamati was, therefore, a Judge. as well as 
merohant, broker. Overseer of tlie Co.’s revenues, Mintmaster, ќе. 


Furtherinore he became a member of the Court of Judicature, 
His name heads the list of the four Indians appointed to the Benoh 
of ten Justices. 2 The other three were a Portuguese, a Parsee 
and a Mahommedan. He took his seat as a Justioe accordingly 
at the opening of the Court, with publio oeremonial, on the 25th 
Maroh 1715. 

Rama must now have reached the acme of his олгсег. He had 
an eminent position, wealth and influence. That he retained the 
confidence of Boone and his Council was still further shown in 
November 1718, when he was put in charge of all the fighting 
Sepoys in the warfare against Ángria.! 


This is all the more remarkable in view of the disparagement 
that the Court of Managers in London had thrown on his 
employment in 1715. In their Instructions to Boone, as Governor- 
designate, > they direoted Boone to sorutinise the sale ofa warehouse 
to him for 500 Xs. “for we are told he is a favourite." The 
continuous letting of the Tobavoo Farm to him, and of the Arraok 
Farm to one Pasquel Barrett, also oame in for condemnation,’ 
“We are told " they said “ these have so muoh power in the Island 
that nobody else dare bid "—a statement that reoeives support 
from the Consultation entries of 1706 and other years that have 
been cited. They again evidently referred to him among others, 
when they remarked :—^ But what most prevents the flourishing 
Estate of Bombay is, we are assured, that arbitrary way of late 


1 Ihid. 
2 QConsltue of 31 Aug. 1717 and 4 Feb. 1718, B.P.P. Vol. 4, pp. 149 


and 23 ; also Deed of Constitution of the Court, ib. p. 27. 

а Consltn. of 25 March 1718, B.P.P.P. Vol. 4, p. 53. 

4 Article 6 of the indictment against him, Campbell, Vol. 1, p. 146 
and Malabari, p. 333. 

5 І. B. Vol. 15, p. 582, 

0 Ib. para. 61. 

7 Ib. warn. 77. 
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years used of oppressing the People and eramping trade. None 
can buy or sell at least with freedom but such as are favourites. The 
rest are secretly or openly opposed, and the Inhabitants must 
not dare to complain, because they oant be relieved. This must 
be remedyed."! In their despatch of the same date to Bombay 
they commented on the delivery of copper and tin to Rama for 
voining, and prohibited his being allowed “the liberty of the 
Co.'s Coynage."? It says a good deal for Rama's personality 
and ability that, in spite of all this censure, he should have gained 
Boone's confidenoe and favour as he did. Boone was undoubtedly 
an able Governor, who would not easily be taken in by mere 
appearances, however speoious. 

Rama's long experience and abilities had in fact made him 
almost indispensable to the administration of Bombay. Thus 
Governor Phipps and his Council, after Rama's trial and sentenoe 
to life imprisonment, wrote to the Co., in favour of Dolba Bandari 
as being “now Rama Cammatee is gone the only person that 
thoroughly understands the Constitution of the General Posts on 
the Island and the Interest thereof with regard to our Neighbours." 3 
This reveals that the diplomatie must be added to the other 
departments, in whioh Rama rendered useful service to the 
Administration. His astuteness and high oaste would no doubt 
make him a valunble negotiator. 


The records show that he used to correspond with Angria and 
give information thus obtained to the Council. In June 1718 
a Proclamation was issued, “ forbidding all Persons that live under 
the Proteetion of the Rt. Hon. Co. to have any dealings with or 
take Passes from Cannojee Angria on pain of being esteemed 
Aiders and Assisters of our Enemys and Proseeuted accordingly." * 
Information that, in breach of this proclamation and his loyalty, 


1 Ib. para. 71. 

2 ЕК. Mise. 7A, p. 93 ; Despatch of 5 April 1715, para. 104. 

3 Bombay Letters Received, Vol. 1, para. 23 of the letter;. cf. Con- 
sultn. of 10 Aug. 1722, B.P.P. Vol. 5. 

+ E.g. Consultation of 3 Oct. 1717, B.P.P. Vol. 4, p. 165, and Con- 
gulin. of 14 Jan. 1710, B.P.P. Vol. 4, mention letters from Angrin to Rama, 

5 Conslin. of 9 June 1718, B.P.P. Vol. 4, p. 92, and Consltn. of 
17 June 1718, ib. pp. 95, 6. . 
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Rama was carrying on treacherous correspondenoe and illieit 
trade with Angria reached Boone. and in February 1720 the storm 
broke. On the 26th of that month the Council ordered a formal 
indictment to be prepared, with a view to his trial by the 
Governor and Council,! that being the principal Court on the 
Island, to which appeals lay from the Court of Judionture. * The 
oharges mainly oentred round two letters alleged to have been 
written at his orders to Angria and to bear his seal. In one of 
these he advised Angria of an intended attaok on the Island of 
Kennery ; and in the seoond he sent him an intercepted letter from 
the Portuguese General of the North to Boone containing important 
information. In the same letter Rama suggested a night attaok 
on the Island, with a view to the capture of the Governor, who was 
without any guard except “ his own chamber servants." There 
were other charges of a treasonable, though less serious nature. He 
was convicted on April 11th, 1720, and the Board'ssentenoe was that 
“his person be confined to prison during life and his estate forfeit- 
ed to the Co." З Presumably he remained in this oonfinement until 
his death, which appears to have taken place between the 315 July 
of 1725 and 1726,* nnd not in 1728, as has been generally supposed.* 

It is outside the purview of this article to discuss whether 
Rama's oonviction was justified : nor oan any one now reasonably 
expect to arrive at a safe conclusion on this point. There was, how- 
ever, certainly evidence which, if believed, justified the verdict. ° 


1 Campbell, Vol. 1, р. 144; Malabari, pp. 334, 5. 

? Proclamation as to constitution of Court of Judicature, B.P.P. 
Vol. 4, p. 20. 

3 Campbell, Vol. 1, pp. 135, 118 ; Malabari, pp. 3:4, 5, 341. 

4 Thus the Bombay Journal for 1725, р. 144, showa a debt due from 
Rama Comatee, under date 31 July 1725, whereas the next year's Journal, 
p. 167, shows the same debt on 31 July 1726 as due from “ Rama Comateo 
deceased.” 

5 Itis for instance so stated in tho account of Rama Kamati taken 
from the Bombay Gazette, which is reproduced by Malabari, p. 345. The 
statement may be based on the date of the petition of Rama’s son Durga, 
which was in 1728. 

6 Thus Rama's Secretary Govindji admitted writing at any rate 
one of the ineriminating letters to Angria under Rama's orders, and the 
seal attached to it was sworn to be his: Malabari, pp. 341, 349. I gather 
the same applies to the other incriminating letter. 
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There ean also be no doubt that Boone was firmly convinced of 
his guilt.! Boone's use of thumbsorews in an examination of 
one of the witnesses, viz, Govindji who was Rama’s scoretary, 
was a highly reprehensible act, done without the knowledge and 
consent of his Council ; but this torture was used nob to extract 
evidence against Rama, but on a side-issue whether he (Govindji) 
had been illioitly corresponding with friends outside his prison.* 
It may on the other hand have influenoed evidenoe given against 
Rama, who probably had many enemies. The main question is 
whether the two letters produced at the trial were genuine, or had 
been fabricated, as alleged by Rama. On this point Boone had 
some correspondenee with the Portuguese Captain of the North,! 
whioh is of interest. On the 12th of May 1720 the latter wrote 
to Boone with reference to one Antonio Felloe imprisoned for 
“his infamous practice” in making a false accusation against 
Rama Kamati. He goes on to say—“ His handwriting and the 
signing of his name show your Honour the falsity of his acousation 
against Rama Kamati, it being him alone that seeks Kamati’s 
ruin. I have also the goldsmith that falsified the seal, bribed or 
induced. . . . . . . by some other means to do it by those who 


wished to satiate their revenge. .. . . .. What I have signified 
to your Honour I can prove from authentic papers. . . . . . ” 


Boone in his reply of 23rd May expostulates that he had been 
misinformed, “ and Kamati must indeed hath had both artful and 


t Nee his letter of 23rd May to the Portuguese Captain of the North, 
cited below. 

2 Seo Bombay Quarterly Review, (1850) Vol. 3, p. 50, and Malabari, 
p. 339. Edwardes, Gazetteer of Bombay City, Vol. 2, p. 94, and Rise of 
Bombay, р. 155, cite Anderson's remarks in the Review article as if tho 
letter about which Govindji was questioned under torture was the one alleged 
to have been written by Rama to Angria and referred to in the aocond charge 
against him, whereas tho lettor in question was one alleged to have boon ad- 
dressed to Covindji aud surreptitiously brought into the prison. At any 
rate that would be the natural impression conveyed to a reader unacquainted 
with the actual facts. 

3 Thus in the abstract of his answer to the Indictment he concludes 
wilh saying that it is easy for those who can forge letters to make a false seal 
also, Campbell, Vol. 1, p. 147. 
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potent friends to induee your Honour to a contrary belief. The 
circumstances of the seal and Captain Felloe's information are but 
a small part of his charge. I had good reason to be offended with 
his conduct and to cause an enquiry thereof to be laid before me 
and upon manifest proofs passed a sentenoe, which I am con- 
vinoed the offender himself thinks mild and much less than his 
demerit." 


Boone's opinion that the sentenoe was a lenient one was not 
shared by the Government that suooeeded his and reoorded the 
view that “ Though the then President and Council might aot 
consistently with what appeared to them, vet from the information 
of our people 16 is looked upon by the generality of the inhabitants 
to have been a rigorous measure."! On the other hand, it 
may fairly be said that, if Rama was guilty of the treachery charged 
against him, he was lueky to escape the death-penalty that ordinarily 
awaits the spy who is caught out in time of warfare. As the Co. 
expressed it in their despatch of 26th April 1721, “ Such Domestick 
Treaohery is worse than any other beoause lenst to be suspected 
and gives the greatest Encouragement toan Eneniy to continue 
hostilitys." * 

Twenty-three vears later the Co. reversed the conviction, 
with the following remarks :? 


“105. We had this year presented to us by means 
of Mr. Laurence Parker and Mr. William Henry Draper 4 
Authentiok Copys of the Memorials of the late unhappy 
Rama Comattee and Govindjee his Seoretary. 


106. We took the same into consideration and We 
send you herewith our Unanimous Opinion thereupon, 
grounded on the evidence of the nforesnid Gentlemen 
and Mr. John Braddyl who voluntarily appeared before 


1 Bombay Quarterly Review, (1856) Vol. 3, p. 52. I have not myself 
come across this passage. 

2 L. B. Vol. 18, pp. 608, 9. 

3 L. B. Vol. 25, p. 082, despatch of 5 March 1743. 

4 Hewnsn covenanted servant of the Co., who was the first Mayor 
of Bombay and so presided over the Mayor's Court, when it was initiated in 
Feb. 1728 : Consltn. of 23 Jan. 1728, B.P.P. Vol. 6, p. 22. 
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us, together with the Opinions of Governour Phipps and 
Mr. Courtney.! 

107. And being further informed that the said Rama 
Comattee might suffer in the valuation of that part of his 
Estate, which was confiscated for the Payment of his Debt 
to Us, whioh undervaluation might amount to Four thousand 
Rupees, We do hereby order that sum be paid to his 
Heirs. * 

108. As we oan at this Distance of time get no legal 
Proof ooncerning any other parts of his Estate, and as we 
would prevent vexatious Suits that may be carried on out 
of Revenge, We can only recommend it to you to give us 
an Aooount of any Information you may receive of that 
kind, and how it came to the present Possessors, that we 
may give out Judgment and Orders thereupon. 

109. But if any of those who Counterfeited the Seal, 
or those who were partys to that Forgery can be Discovered, 
they ought to be proseouted with the utmost Rigour as 
unworthy of living under our Protection, of whioh Forgery 
and the Means used to effeot it, Mr. Braddyll assures us 
you may get a perfect Information from the Portu. 
gueze.” 3 


Copies of the report of the Court Committee on this matter 
were sent out to Bombay, but are not now forthcoming. Nor 
have I come aoross any other referenoe to the Memorials of Rama 
and Govindjithatare mentioned. It is clear, however, that Parkeı 
and Braddyll had a good deal to do with this tardy acquittal, and 
their opinions must have had great weight with, the Court of Direc- 
tors. Both of them had been members of Boone's Council at the 
time of Rama's trial, and could therefore speak with some authority. 


1 He was a Member of Council and also a Justice of the Court о! 
Judicature at Bombay for several vears. He was its Chief Justice from 
Feb. 1722 to Oct. 1723. 

2 Rama's son Durga was accordingly paid this sum on 30 Dee, 
1723, B.P.P. Vol. 13, pp. 362, 5. 

3 This was no doubt based on the allegations of the Portuguese 
Captain of the North, which have already been cited. 

+ LV. Vot. 25, pp. 690, 1. ў 
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Parker absented himself from the trial, rightly disapproving of the 
use of torture by Boone.! He was, therefore, in a stronger 
position than Braddyll, who was a party to Rama's conviction and 
sentence. The latter's exouse for this ohange of opinion was doubt- 
less the same as that which he put foward in regard to the similar 
conviotion of Dolba Bandari for complicity in Rama's crime. ? 
The record of a Consultation in 1724 about the proposed 
remission of the fine imposed upon him for this complicity 
states :—? 


“Mr. John Braddyll, a member of the then Council 
when the Fine of Rs. 6,000 was laid on him in Mr. Boone's 
time, is desired to give his opinion candidly how far in his 
Judgment the said Dolba Bandari was deserving thereof, to 
which he deolares that two Evidences appearing at that 
time against Dolba Bandari for his keeping a criminal 
correspondence with Angria he could not avoid consenting 
to Fine him as aforesaid, but he wns afterwards made 
sensible said Evidence had been praotised with and tortured 
to deolare what they did against him and as it does now 
appear to him does think he was Fined without any Manner 
of Rensons." 


His explanation is not a oonvincing one, for he was aware of 
Boone's use of torture on Govindji before the conviction of Rama 
and the trial of Dolba ;* only one of the two material witnesses 
was tortured, not both ; and the torture was applied not in corineo- 
tion with the evidence against Rama or Dolba, but on a different 
point. On the other hand the allegations of the Portuguese 
official no doubt came to his knowledge only after the two trials 
were over. 


Both Parker and Braddyll were dismissed by Boone from the 


1 This seems to have set Boone against Parker. For an account of 
the charges against him and his trial sce Malnbari, pp. 291-327. 


Д 


2 For his trial &c., seo Malabari, pp. 345-351. 

3 Consltn. of 18 Feb. 1724, B.P.P. Vol. 5, p. 33. 

4 ]t was disclosed on 27 March 1720, wherens the conviction of 
Rama was on April 11th, and that of Dolba on May 14th : Malabari, pp. 338, 
341 & 350. 
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Co.’s service, ! and foroibly deported from Bombay. * This 
would naturally oolour their views against that held by Boone, 
who (if then alive) was not consulted by the Court of Directors. 
The others who gave their evidenoe or opinions to them had no 
first-hand knowledge of the matter; and the allegations of the 
Portuguese Captain of the North do not appear to have ever been 
tested. The acquittal oannot, therefore, be said to be based on 
satisfaetory materials: it was founded on surmise rather than on 
any legal evidence. The question of Rama's guilt or innocence 
remains, therefore, unsettled ; and it cannot properly be assumed 
(as has been done)? that Rama's convietion was obtained by 
false evidence. 


The aoquittal oame too late to be of any benefit to Rama 
Kamati in his life-time, though his only surviving son Durga got 
Rs. 4,000 out of it. Durga petitioned the Bombay Counoil in 
1728 for relief, saying that he and his family were in a starving 
condition. * No material help seems, however, to have been 
given him, and an attempt to reoover outstanding debts due to 
Rama Kamati's estate was not very successful. The main outcome 
of his petition was the discovery that Thomas Waters, when 
Seoretary, had reoeived sums from various debtors in 1721, for 
which he had not duly acoounted.5 As he was ordered to pay 
these up, it is to be hoped that Durga ultimately benefitted. 


The Counoil had not, however, entirely overlooked the olaim 
of Rama's family to compassion. His son Balkrishna, who was 


1 Parker in May 1720 (Malabari, p. 323) and Braddyll on 4 April 
1721, see Consltn. of that date, B.P.P. Vol. 5. 'Their dismissal was disapprov- 
ed of by the Co. in despatch of 24 March 1722, para. 82, L.B. Vol. 18, 
р. 249. They wero restored to Council, but only Bradd yll took his seat again 
on 23 Jan, 1723 ; Consltn. of that date in B.P.P. Vol. 5. 

* Consltn. of 19 April 1721 & 20 April 1721 in B. P. P. Vol. 5. 

3 Bombay Quarterly Review, (1850) Vol. 3, p. 52; Malabari, p. 344; 
Douglas, Vol, 1, p. 95; Edwardes, Rise of Bombay, р. 155, In Gazetteer of 
Hombay City, Vol. 2, p. 94, Edwardes is more cautious and merely says 
` there is some ground for holding that the documentary evidence ngainst 
Rama Kamati may have been forged.” 

1 Consltn. of 21 June 1728, B.P.P. Vol. 6, p. 130. 

5 Consltn. of 23 Aug. 1728, B.P.P. Vol. 6, pp. 157-160; and Con. 
sultns. of 17 Jan. and 24 Jan. 1729, B.P.P. Vol. б. j 
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employed in the Treasury at the time of Rama's getting into 
trouble, ! was subsequently made Overseer of the Co.'s Oarts 
or Gardens. He at any rate held this position in 1723-24 ; and 
as he had probably assisted his father in the management of the 
Co.'s lands, he would have been а natural successor. The Tobacoo 
Farm was also put under his management for the year 1725.3 
He died in 1727, leaving a widow ; * and this may have oonduced 
to his brother Durga's financial straits in 1728. 


The above gives the main fnots revealed by the records in the 
India Oflive regarding Rama Kamati's oonneotion with the Co., 
though it oould no doubt be supplemented by further researoh. 5 
As to his personal appearanoe the records unfortunately throw 
nolight. We have, however, some material for forming an estimate 
of his character. Let us enumerate the good points :—Clerer— 
he was selected in his youth as “ an understanding and able Shroff,” 
and his successful oareer supplies ample evidence of his intelligenoc 
and abilities in many directions. Honest und reliable—In 1687 
his punctuality in payments was commended, and Bartholomew 
Harris in 1690 referred to him as " honest. Ramajee Comuttee, 
an old trusty servant of the Rt. Hon. Co." Industrieus und 
energetio—indecd one wonders how he found time for all his manifold 
duties aud business. Devout—he built several Hindu temples, 
including the famous one at Walkeshwar in about 1715;° in the 
same year he attended the opening servioe of the Cathedral, 
an invitation that was n compliment to his personality and position’. 
Courageous—his services during the Sidhi invasion and his being 
put in charge of all the fighting Sepoys in 1718 clearly point to 
this. On the other hand he may have been ostentatious —thus his 
nephew Narayen in a petition of 17259 complained that Rama 


1 See f. n. 9 on p. 15. 

2 Consltn. of 10 July 1724, B.P.P. Vol. 5, p. 92; and Consltn, of 
4 Sept. 1724, ib. p. 119. 

3 Consltns. of 19 March aud 4 June 1725, B.P.P. Vol. 6. 
Consltn. of 22 Dee. 1727, B.P.P. Vol. 6. 
T have not attempted to extract all the information available. 
Edwardes, Vol. 3, p. 301 and f.n. 2; Douglas, Vol. I, p. 95. 
Ibid, 
Conslin. of 23 Aug. 1728, B.P.P. Vol. 6, р. 159. 
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as their guardian after his father’s death in 1702, married him, 
his brother and- his sister “ with such pomp and extravagance as 
was noways suitable to their circumstances and was done purely 
to aggrandize himself and raise his own oredit and reputation,” 
with the result that he found himself, when he came of age in 
1715, oharged with Rs. 14,000 on aoccount of these weddings, 
nearly three times the value of his whole estate.! 

As to his alleged treachery, his conviotion was upset and we 
can hope the charge was untrue, espeoially as he had served with 
commendable loyalty in the time of the Sidhi's invasion. 

His name deserves to be remembered for his prior history and 
achievements, and not only for his tragic fall from greatness, whioh 
in some respects resembled that of Cardinal Wolsev — 

“And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again." * 

But, to apply the words Shakespeare puts into the mouth of 
Wolsey after his fall, let us not dwell on this alone —let us rather— 

“Say, Rama, that onoe trod the ways of glory, 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour!” ° 


1 On the other hand Rama put him in possession of his estate 
without insisting on payment of this sum, and extravagance on weddings 
has always been common in Indin. 

= BKhakespeare, King Henry VHT, Act iii, Sv. 2. 

з Ibid. 
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APPENDIX. 


Rama's surname, Каша,” has been the subject of discussion. 
Edwardes snys! it ^ was probably Kamat, to which old documents have 
affixed a superfluous ** i" But against. this theory is the remarkable 
uniformity with which an extra syllable, whether it be“ а”, e? or іп," 
appenre in the spelling of the name. It i» difficult to understand why thia 
should be во, if it was represented by no corresponding sound in its usual 
pronunciation. Nor is there anything to support the variance of Катић", 
which appears in the note about Rann (written by the Hon. Sombjoo 
N. Bengallee, СТ.Е.) on p. 05 of Douglas’ Bombay and Western India, Vol. 1. 
І sought the assistance of my friend, Mr. P. 8. Datar, Translator in the 
Bombay High Court, to try and clear up thia question ; and at hie instance 
Mr. К, M. Kumtheker, District Judge of Canara, has been good enough to 
write the attached note, which seems to me to be conclusive on the point. 
It may be added that, as Rama wasa Brahmin, he had of course no connec- 
tion with the Kamathis, who belong to the Bania class and who came to 
Bombay from Н. H. the Nizam’s Dominions towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, 2 According to Mr. N. S. Bengallee, Rama's ancestors camo 
originally to Bombay from Goa in the time of the Portuguese, and this 
supports Mr. Kumthekar's reasoning in his note which follows, 


The surnume PIHA is of professional origin, from original Kanarese 
MAT the oflice of revenue farming (of some grade), whence Катап 
(MA) holder of the обе. Of. Far Fan 

Shenvis, alias Goud Saraswat Brahmins of Bombay island, in carly 
British times must have been descendants of camp followers of their Portu- 
guese Predecessore, originally from Gon, 

Hence their mother tongue Konkani. 

In old Konkani, which was the mother tongue of Bombay Shenvis, 
the word was Kamat or Kamati in singular, the final " i " being nasalised in 
plural. 

Even now tho said sumamo is Kamat in North Kanara and Bombay 
Presidency generally, but is also taken and written ns Катай in а largo 
number of cases in South Kanara and other southern parts of the Madras 
Presidency. 

We of the Bombay Presidency also, even now, in Konkani would call 
n Kamat as Kamati in vocative, e.g. 9m 819 4 which would be rad 
in honorifie plural. 


Thus both the i" and the nisal at the end of the surname are explained. 


1 Edwardes, Vol. 2, р. 93, in. 2. 


2 Edwardes, Vol. 1, p. 44. The locality Kamathipura derives ite 
name from thom. 
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There can be, therefore, very little doubt that." Comattea " or * Como- 
tin " are the Portuguese or Goanese forms of “ Ката”, ‘° js usually 
spelt in Goa by © C", eg. FReT=Caculo ; FTHM=Canacona; and the 
"o" for sp or З із due to Portuguese pronunciation, which is very 
familiar to our eum іп Goa, 

Therefore #ТЯЇй-& н or mim Comattee or Comotin. 

Zven now in Goa the surname is apelt with final ** in" or“ im”, 

Hence the observation of Edwandes that tho * i" at the ond of the 
word in the old spelling may be suporfluous, ia not justified, as is rightly 
doubted in the letter in question, 

That the i” in Kamati might represent the aspirate in the surname 
Kumate, as given by the Honourable S. R. Bengallee, is also not correct. 

There is no aspirate at all in the spelling of the surname пз * Kamath.” 

That is the common modernised spelling in South Kanara and other 
parts of Madras Presidency, the same ns the modernised form Kamat in 
Bombay Presidency. In southern parts thoy tako " 6” as representing 
“z” and hence they put “th” for 4, Henco " Kamath” stands for 
4189 in Southern India fashion of transcription. For a pure Sanskrit 
word like AH thoy would write theertham. Hence there is no aspirate 
ns such in tho word written as * Kamath ”, and hence the ' i" in Kamati 
cannot be supposed to represent the aspirate. 


ZU DER NEUEN MAHABHARATA-AUSGABE. 
VoN HERMANN WELLER. 


Dem Uneingeweihten möchte das Tempo, in welchem die 
einzelnen Lieferungen des zum erstenmal kritisch bearbeiteten 
Mahäbhärata-Textes erscheinen, vielleicht langsam vorkommen, 
wer aber die ungeheuren dem Unternehmen entgegenstehenden 
Schwierigkeiten, die gewaltige Masse des Stoffes und seine ver- 
wickelte Schichtung bedenkt, wird mit seiner Bewunderung nicht 
mehr zurückhalten, wenn er nun das stattliche fünfte Heft, das 
die seit 1927 erschienenen anderen schon an Umfang bedeutend 
übertrifft, vor sich liegen sieht. Wahrlich eine gewaltige Leistung : 
129 Abschnitte, und damit etwa die Hälfte des ersten Buches, 
haben schon jetzt ihre kritisch gerechtfertigte Textgestalt gefunden, 
und wenn wir den Fortgang der Arbeiten von 1927 bis 1931 verfolgen, 
so haben wir allen Grund anzunehmen, dass sich die weitere Arbeit 
noch schneller vollziehen wird und die vollständige Bewältigung 
des ersten Bandes nicht mehr allzulange auf sich warten lässt. 
Man hat den Eindruck, dass sich der Urwald der Schwierigkeiten 
mit jedem Schritt der wackeren Pioniere mehr und mehr lichtet- 
ihr Blick sich weitet und die von dem verdienten Herausgeber, 
V.S.Sukthankar, angewandte Methode sich bewährt. 

Dieser Fortschritt drückt sich auch in der immer weitergee 
henden Sichtung des handschriftlichen Materinlsaus. Aufder einen 
Seite konnten neue Handschriften herangezogen werden, so vor 
allem von Abschnitt 26 an ein wertvolles, mit der kaschmirischen 
Version verwandtes Säradä-Manuskript, auf der anderen Seite 
stellte es sich heraus, dass vom dritten Abschnitt an 1“ Hand- 
schriften ohne Schaden für die textkritischen Untersuchungen 
ausgeschieden werden konnten. Am Schluss des 90. Abschnittes 
(Heft 5, S. 410) berichtet der Herausgeber, dass der kritische 
Apparat von hier ab nur noc haus 36 Handschriften bestehe ; es 
sind folgende : die genannte Säradä-Handschrift, 5 Vertreter der 
Kagmiri-, 3 der Newari-, einer der Maithili-, 4 der Bengali-, 9 
der Devanägari-, 2 der Telugu- 6 der Grantha- und 5 der 
Malnyälam-Version. Auch das zu Anfang des vierten Heftes 
angekündigte gekürzte Verfahren trägt wesentlich dazu bei, einen 
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rascheren Fortgang der Arbeit und eine klarere Ubersichtlichkcit für 
den kritischen Apparat zu gewinnen: einfache Schreibfeller werden 
übergangen oder stillschweigend verbessert, unbedeutende, z. B. 
die häufigeren Verbindungspartikeln betreffende Varianten einer 
einzelnen Handschrift bleiben regelmässig unbeachtet, falls alle 
anderen Handschriften der betreffenden Lesart entgegenstehen ; 
gegebenenfalls müssen zusammenfassende Bemerkungen, wie 
" einige, wenige Handschriften," die Registrierung der einzelnen 
Lesarten ersetzen ; unwesentliche Unterschiede in der Schreibung 
häufiger Wörter werden gewöhnlich nicht berücksichtigt, bei 
Eigennamen genügt eine einmalige oder zweimalige Anführung der 
immer wiederkehrenden Varianten. Selbstverständlich wird 
jede irgendwie wichtige Binzelheit wie bisher mit der grössten 
Sorgfalt verzeichnet. ! 


Die Teilnahme an der Diskussion über textkritische Schwierig- 
keiten seitens verschiedener Gelehrten wird von dem Herausgeber 
begrüsst und für seine Arbeit fruchtbar gemacht. In seinen 
“ Epic Studies," die zum erstenmal in JBBRAS, 4, 157 ff. erschienen 
und nun wohl als zwanglose Annalen weitergeführt werden, sucht 
er gegenüber den Ansichten anderer Gelehrten seine Methode und 
seine Textgestaltung zu verteidigen und zu rechtfertigen, und wir 
haben schon wiederholt Gelegenheit gehabt, hier Proben seines 
reichen Wissens, seines philologischen Taktes und Scharfsinns, 
seiner Sachlichkeit kennen zu lernen. Dabei steht er der Kritik 
nicht nur abwehrend gegenüber, sondern weiss ihr auch positivo 
Werte zu entnehmen. Aus seinen Epic Studies IL, S. 191 ersche 
ich, dass er M. Winternitz' kritische Bemerkungen und 
Anregungen besonders freudig willkommen heisst. Winternitz 
ist ja der Vater des grossen Plans einer kritischen Gesamtausgabe 
des Riesenepos und verfolgt deshalb mit besonderer Aufmerksam- 
keit und Liebe das Werden und Gedeihen des Werkes. Sein mit 
Begeisterung aufgenommener Vortrag auf dem Oxforder Kongress 
hat uns in klaren und schönen Worten die Geschichte, Bedeutung 


! Sukthankar teilt mir mit, dass ibm nun auch die sümtlichen Kollationen 
übergeben worden sind, welehe Geheimrat Lüders und seine Schüler auf 
Grund von den in Europäischen Bibliotheken befindlichen Hss. angefertigt 
haben. 
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und Zielrichtung dieses einzigartigen Unternehmens gezeigt, und 
so muss ein Gedankenaustausch dieses Gelehrten mit Sukthankar, 
wie er uns z. B. in Indologica Pragensia I, 61 ff. und Epic Studies II 
entgegentritt, von grósstem Werte sein. Leider kann hier aus 
Raumgründen auf eine Erörterung der dort behandelten, Allge- 
meines und Einzelnes betreffenden Probleme nicht eingegangen 
werden. Aber zu Walter Rubens scharf kritisierender Arbeit 
“Schwierigkeiten der Textkritik des Mahäbhärata” (Acta Orientalia, 
ediderunt Societates Orientales Batava Danica Norvegica, vol. VIII, 
1930, p. 240-256) müssen wir uns eingehender äussern, da sie die 
Grundlagen der Sukthankar’schen Methode betrifft. 


Nach Ruben sind die von der klassischen Philologie dem 
Textkritiker gestellten Aufgaben hier noch lange nicht erfüllt : die 
Heuristik, das Sammeln und Ordnen des gesammten Materials der 
Handschriften und Testimonien zu einem Stammbaum ist über- 
haupt unmöglich, die recensio, d.h. die Herstellung des Textes des 
Archetypus kann zuverlässig nur in einem der vier von Ruben 
aufgestellten Fälle typischer Konstellationen geschehen, nämlich 
da, wo die nördliche und die südliche Überlieferung übereinstim- 
men. Die emendatio, d.h. die Herstellung des Textes des Verfassers, 
und schliesslich die “ höhere Kritik ", d.h. die Scheidung der vom 
Verfasser benützten Quellen, diese beiden das Werk des Herausge- 
bers eigentlich krónenden Ziele seien nicht berücksichtigt wordent. 
Auch die Handschriften werden einer scharfen Kritik unterzogen 
und selbst die wichtige S-Handschrift unterscheidet sich 
nach Ruben nicht von den anderen. Es sei nicht möglich, 
“auch nurz w ei Hss. direkt zueinander in Beziehung zu setzen" 
(S. 242), die testimonia erlauben keine einseitige Entscheidung zu 
gunsten einer Rezension, ebenso problematisch sei schliessliel 
jedes inhaltliche Kriterium. 


Das ist wahrlich ein trübes Bild der Lage, ein Bild, das geeignet 
wäre, weithin pessimistische Stimmungen zu erwecken. Doch so 
meint es Ruben wohl kaum : er sagt ausdrücklich (S. 240), er wolle 
die Prinzipien der formalen Philologie nmöglichst greller 


1 Neuerdings werden die Aufgaben der Textkritik von den klassischen 
Philologen etwas anders formuliert, s. Gercke-Norden, Einleitung in die 
Altertumswissenschaft, 1. Bd., 3. Aufl. 2, 1. 
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(von mir gesperrt) Beleuchtung vorführen, er selbst stellt fest, dass 
man cin Recht hat, "an einen Archetypus zu glauben und der 
Tradition einiges Vertrauen entgegenzubringen " (S. 243), er 
selbst: billigt da und dort Sukthankars Verfahren, zweifelt nicht an 
seinem philologischen Takt und anerkennt, ' dass die Forschung 
jetzt durch Su(kthankar) ein gediegenes Fundament bekommen 
hat" (S. 256). Und dass die Schwierigkeiten, mit denen die 
Textkritik —nicht nur des Mahabh., sondern fast der ganzenSanskrit- 
Überlieferung— zu kümpfen hat, gross sind, ist ja leider eine von 
allen unangenehm genug empfundene Tatsache. Nun aber lese 
man auch Sukthankars Entgegnung, der das dritte Heft seiner 
Epic Studies gewidmet ist. Es darf hier als unwiderlegliches 
Ergebnis festgestellt werden, duss es ihm gelungen ist, die trüben 
Wolken zu zerstreuen. Er hat sich nicht nur höchst glücklich 
verteidigt, sondern auch die Eigenart des handschriftlichen Materials 
und der Textüberlieferungan treffenden Beispielen so klar beleuchtet, 
dass seine Methode nur gerechtfertigt erscheint. Er hat damit die 
genaue Prüfung der Textverhältnisse, deren Aufschub Ruben in 
der Einleitung zu seiner Arbeit tadelt, zu einem guten Teil geleistet. 
Wohl ist es berechtigt. dem Textkritiker die Idenle der Klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft vor Augen zu stellen, aber wir glauben mit 
Sukthankar, dass die Textkritik des Mah. ein Problem sui generis 
ist, dem gegenüber selbst jene altbewährten Methoden versagen 
müssen oder wenigstens nur zum teil angewandt werden können. 
Auch hier sollte zwar, wie in der klassischen Philologie, “ die 
Herstellung eines dem Autograph (Original) möglichst nahekom- 
menden Textes” (Gercke-Norden, Einl. indie Alt.1.Bd.,3. Aufl. 2,1) 
uls Aufgabe gelten. Aber wie sonderbar nelımen sich diese Worte 
nus, wenn sie auf unseren Gegenstand angewendet werden! Die 
Paradoxie beruht auf dem Begriff Original. Das Original einer 
Sanskritdichtung und das einer klassischen Schrift sind zwei ganz 
verschiedene Dinge. Von Autographen will ich überhaupt gar 
nicht reden. Und handelt es sich um einen klassischen Schrift- 
steller, etwa um Cicero, so steht vor dem Geist des Forschers eine 
ganz bestimmte Zeit, ein ganz bestimmter, sprachlicher, literari- 
scher Typus, eine mehr oder wenigerscharf umrissene Persönlichkeit: 
im indischen Fall verwirren Jahrtausende den Blick, und der 
rückwärts fliegende Geist findet keinen Ruhepunkt in einer klar 


is 
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gezeichneten Epoche oder vor der charakteristisclien Gestalt 
eines in greifbarer Lebendigkeit dastelienden Autors. Und vollends 
im Mahābhārata! Wo ist das Original einer ganzen Literatur, wo 
soll man es nur vermuten? Wo ist der Autor? Wenn sich aber 
der Begriff des Originals so verflüchtigt, kann man auch nicht 
ven einem Archetypus reden. Auch hier dürfen wir uns nur an 
die scharfe Definition des Wortes halten, um sofort einzusehen, 
dass wir nichts damit anfangen können. Archetypus ist die 
Vorlage, bei der die erste Spaltung begann (Gereke-Norden, Einl. 
2,2). Da das Mah. zuerst nur mündlich verbreitet wurde, konnte 
es nieht ausbleiben, dass man es schon frühe verschieden rezi- 
tierte. Als es dann endlich schriftlich fixiert wurde, spiegelten 
schon die ersten Niederschriften die Ungleichmässigkeiten der 
Überlieferung wieder. Sukthankar muss diese Unsicherheit 
gefühlt haben, als er in seinen [ріс Studies III, S. 276 das Ver- 
wandtschaftsverhältnis der verschiedenen Versionen graphisch 
darzustellen versuchte: die Wurzel seines Staminbaunes ist 
ihm nieht der Archetypus, sondern das “ Ur-Mahäbhärata ” ; 
dagegen bezeichnet er die vermutlichen Vorlagen der einzelnen 
Versionen als Archetypi, und nimmt für die Vulgata einen Zwi- 
shen-Archetypus an. Am besten ist es, den Begriff des Archetypus 
in der Textkritik des Mah. überhaupt beiseite zu lassen; denn er 
gibt: nur zu Verwirrungen Anlass. Und wenn es einen Archetypur 
im eigentlichen Sinn je gegeben hätte, er liesse sich nicht mehr 
feststellen : die ganze Überlieferung des Sammelwerkes und die 
weitgehende Kontamination der Hss. würden es unmöglich 
machen. Dazu kommt, dass die Bücher (Parvan) des Grossen 
Epos auch einzeln überliefert wurden: eine Erscheinung, die 
an die Gepflogenheit erinnert, bestimmte Dramenakte einzeln 
aufzuführen und niederzuschreiben. 

Was ist also hier möglich ? Ich möchte das Ziel der mühevollen 
Arbeit so formulieren: kritische Darstellung der Tradition. 
Hieraus ergeben sich u. a. die Ausscheidung wertlosen Hand- 
schriftenmaterials und unechter Teile, d. h. offenkundiger Zusätze, 
ferner die Darbietung der Lesarten, und die anhangsweise Beifügung 
grösserer Interpolationen (Appendices). Unsere Formel schliesst 
aber auch die Forderung ein, bei aller Schärfe der Kritik möglichst 
konservativ zu verfahren. Auf diese Weise wird ein Text erarbeitet, 
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der die von Lüders vorgezeichnete Aufgabe erfüllt, die älteste 
Form des Textes herzustellen, die auf Grund des handseliriftlichen 
Materials zu erreichen ist (Deutsche Literaturzeitung 1929, Heft 
24, Sp. 1143). Das handschriftliche Material selbst aber bringt 
es mit sich, dass wir zu einer älteren Textform als etwa der vom 
fünften Jahrh. n. Ch. nicht vordringen können. Hiemit ist der 
Ausscheidungstätigkeit eine Grenze gesetzt. Wollte man etwa 
unter Berücksichtigung religionsgeschichtlicher Erscheinungen in 
der Zeit vom 4. Jh. vor bis zum 4. Jh. nach Chr. Ausscheidungen 
vornehmen, so würde man ins Uferlose geraten und schliess- 
lich gerade das zerstören, was das Mahäbhärata ist, ein in vielen 
Jahrhunderten zusammengewachsenes Sammelwerk und Symbol 
indischen Wesens. Die an das Mah. sich anschliessende Einzel- 
forschung über bestimmte Abschnitte, Sagen, Anschauungen 
u.s.w. ist dadurch durchaus nicht behindert: sie muss selbstver- 
ständlich ältere und jüngere Schichten schärfer trennen. 

Fragen wir uns, ob die neue Mah. Ausgabe eine kritische Dar- 
stellung der Tradition gibt, so können wir nur mit einem ent- 
schiedenen Ja antworten. Die fünfte Lieferung, die nunmehr 
erschienen ist, kann als cin weiterer, schlagender Beweis für die 
Richtigkeit und Fruchtbarkeit der Methode gelten.‘ Die nördliche 
Rezension hat sich hier wieder bewährt, und, was dieses Heft 
besonders eindrucksvoll macht, ist gerade die Behandlung der 
zahlreichen Interpolationen, die mit überlegener Meisterschaft 
durchgeführt ist. Die hier aufgenommenen Abschnitte enthalten 
u. a. die Früh- und Jugendgeschichte der Panduiden. Die 
Vulgata und besonders die südliche Rezension zeigen hier, wie 
Sukthankar in seiner Editorial Note 4 nachweist, unverkennbare 
Einschübe, wirres, sekundäres Zeug, unnötige Wiederholungen, 
Machwerke von Epigonen. Halten wir diese mit den auffallenden, 
in Editorial Note 3 besprochenen Hinzufügungen zu der Sakun- 
talä-Episode u.a. zusammen, so tritt der Charakter der beiden 
Rezensionen immer klarer zu tage. Auch in Heft 5 wird man bei 
vielen unter den Text gesetzten Stellen finden, dass ihre Aus- 
scheidung nicht allein durch den handschriftlichen Befund, sondern 


1 Inzwischen ist die sechste Lieferung erschienen, ee den voraus- 
gegangenen un Exaktheit nichts nachgibt. 
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auch durch innere Gründe gerechtfertigt ist. So enthält 9: 
einfültige Aufzählung körperlicher Kigenschaften und ist sy 
ungeschickt, Dem $ronibharena zuliebe folgt im nächs 
das metrisch falsche und späterer Literatur angeliórend 
bharena (kavari-bhara im Närada-pancarätra!). Sehr hä 
Interpolationen folgendem Handschriftenkomplex gen 
D4 (marg. sec. m.) 5 : D4 hat also aus einer S-Handschrift 
und zwar gedankenlos, wie u.a. die einen derben Widers: 
1, 92, 27 enthaltende Strophe 929 * zeigt. Lehrreich für 
dieses Handschriftenkomplexes ist auch der nach 1, 96, 22 
festgestellte Einschub 1002*, dessen erste Zeile lautet : 
ksapayitvänyän asamkhyeyaparakramah. Dieser Eins 
identisch mit der echten Stelle 1, 96, 43 : hier aber lautet 
Zeile: aksntah ksapayitvärin samkhye ’samkhyeya-vikra 
dem eingeschobenen Verse fehlt also der in samkhye ‘sa 
liegende Alaınkära : dieser ist aber sicher echt, denn in d 
bung begegnen ähnliche Schmuckmittel öfters: so in de 
Reihe desselben Sloka: sutäh sägaraga-sutah ; 94, 38 
svapuram gatvà puramdara-puropamam ; 96, 31 balinau 
bala-vikrama-sälinau ; 96, 53 dharmatma kamátmà ; 97, Г 
tvam Srutir vettha vettha vedäms ca sarvasah ; auc 
vaikartanah karnah karmana u.s.w. 


Ich habe oben dem Konservativismus das Wort 
deshalb billige ich sogar die Aufnahme eines an sich ver 
Textes, wofern er sich aus dem handschriftlichen Befur 
ein Beispiel für diesen Fall scheint mir die Stelle 1, 93, 32 
sein. Hier muss etwas nicht stimmen. Denn 33 wiedei 
nur alle Gedanken der Strophe 32, sondern teilweise 
Wörter: Sngapa—Saptavän; vasüms tan—vasiin astau. 
verdächtig ist das in 33 wiederholte evam. Dem Zusaı 
nach würden 32 und die erste Zeile von 33 genügen. 1 
D! findende Vereinfachung ist oberflächlich : 

evam $asapa bhagavan vasün astau tapodhanah 

mahäprabhävo brahmarsır devàn krodhasamanvital 
Hier ist der Gedanke unterschlagen, dass der Heilige sich 
Askese hingab. Der Einwand, es handle sich in unseren 
epische Breite, ist für diesen Abschnitt hinfällig ; denn hi 
die Erzählung rüstig fort. 


к 
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An manchen Stellen ist gegen die handschriftliche Überlie- 
ferung Hiatus emendiert worden : so 91, З räjarsayo äsan (warum 
nicht rajarsaya ?) ; 100, 2 nisithe àgamisyati; 103, 4kanyä anuriipa 
(Cesur !); 107, 19sieyamänä asthilà abhavac —(nach asthilà Севит 1); 
110, 20 marge avirya—(Ciesur !) : 110, 28 yadi атат u.s.w. Wie 
weit man mit diesen Verbesserungen gehen darf, ist mir nicht 
klar.! Ich glaube zwar, dass wir in Fällen wie yadi äväm sicher 
den alten Text vor uns haben. Aber der Fälle, wo hi, ca, api 
vielleicht nichts als Flick würter zur Verdeckung eines alten Hiatus 
sind, gibt es viele; wo ist die Grenze, bis zu welcher wir bei der 
Emendation gehen dürfen ? Soll man z. B. auch in 27c tyaktakama- 
sukhe hy äväm das Wortchen hy streichen und mit K4 äväm 
lesen? Auch in 26a anye ‘pi hy ägramäh ? Bei Ciesur-Hiatus kann 
Nachlässigkeit Spüterer vorliegen, und ab und zu mag das auch 
sonst der Fall sein. Einen echt vedischen, metrisch einwandfreien 
Hiatus haben wir 101. 86, Id bahüny asmin samprati vedayanti; 
hier ist nämlich bahüni asmin zu lesen !, trotzdem so anscheinend 
eine Silbe zu viel entsteht : solche Verse sind bekanntlich im Veda, 
besonders in den Upanischaden, sehr zahlreich; vgl. z. B. auch 
1, 85, 2e tyajanti sadyah se$varà devasamghäh ; 85, 4d bhüyas 
cedánim vada kim te vadāmi; 55, Se tàn vai tudanti prapatatah 
prapätarn ; $5, 16a ghränena gandham jihvayätho rasam ca; 
85, 24a. catväri karmany abhayamkaranı und b: bhayam prayac- 
chanty ayathäkrtäni ; 86, 2a ahütadhyàyi gurukarmasv acodyah ; 
und с: svadhyayasilah siddhyati brahmacari u.s.w. Solche 
Verse entstanden besonders leicht bei emem Tonfall, wie ihn 
56, 26 (das letzte Beispiel) und 85, 2c (das erste Beispiel) zeigen. 

Der eine Silbe zu viel enthaltende, sicher alte Vers 1, 69, 40ab 
retodhah putra unnayati naradeva yamaksayät bietet das Beispiel 
eines Hiatus, der durch Diphthongisierung der beiden Vokale—a 
und u—ausgeglichen wird. 

Noch einige Kleinigkeiten. 138 Colophon, Lesart jagrtuha ? 
Wohl Druckfehler für jatugrha. — 139, 2ab: Dieser Vers kehrt fast 


1 Fälle von regelrechtem Sandhi-Hiatus wie in 750* (nach 1, 74, 12}— 
küma iva—gehóren wohl nieht hierher. Sukth. schreibt mir (8.11.31) zu 
der Histus-Frage: ‘I may say that 1 have emended only when the MSS. are 
in wild confusion, showing that the hiatus was deleted after the bifurcation 
of the versions." Also auch hier anerkennenswerte Zurückhaltung 
Suktbankars ! 
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gleich wieder in 4ab : hier dürfte ein Fall vorliegen, wo ein dreizei- 
liger Sloka (2) durch Streichung zu verbessern ist; 2ab wäre also 
zu beseitigen. — 146, 6°: pravaksàmi, lies pravaksyàmi ? 

Nur kurz sei noch bemerkt, dass das fünfte Heft sich auch 
durch reichen Bilderschmuck auszeichnet : die sehr schönen farben- 
frohen, in die Stimmung des Epos trefflich einführenden Illustra- 
tionen können auch dem fernstehenden einen Hauch der indischen 
Wunderwelt vermitteln. 


Tübingen. 


| LEGENDARY HISTORY OF THE BOHORAS 


Dewan BAHADUR KRISHNALAL MOHANLAL JHAVERI 


is always interesting to watch the interplay of legend and 
; it is the more во in the case of India, where one can pursue 
mixture of Hinduism and Islam. 
ere is a risala in Arabic in the collection of Arabic, Persian 
du Manuseripts—Arabic Manuscript No. d—of the Royal 

Society, Bombay Branch, called PRisdlat at-tarjamat 
‘ale firqatt Bohrat al-bähiraX Though not very valuable 
historical point of view, still the Résd/a furnishes а good 
2 of this interplay of history and legend and intermixture 
лізм and Islam. 
e subject-matter of the manuseript adds one more to the 
of legends already existing about the first appearance of 
n Gujarat for proselytising purposes. It has not been 
ed so far, and although it possesses little historical value, 
;hought that its publication might place additional material 
ands of those interested in the subject. 

Translation. 

мма TRACT CONCERNING THE  Baignr SECT OF THE 
IRAS.” 
; praise is due to God, for there is no Divine grace regarding 
ice (to Him) but by His help, and no guidance except through 
awing the way. May benediction and peace rest on His 
use, His merciful gate, the place where (divine) inspiration 


See Fyzee's Descriptive List, pp. 7-9 of the Journal of the Bombay 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, Vol. НІ, Nos. 1 and 2 


The Аа is in Arabic, and below it in the text is a Persian 
gof it. The translation given here is of the Persian version of the 
Asdla. My friend, Mr. Asaf А. А. Fyzee, has gone over both the 
original and the Persian version and made some additions to my 
on, for which I am very thankful. He hopes to publish the Risala 
iginal Arabic Inter on. 
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descended and His book, the holy and auspicious name o 
is Muhammad, the Chosen Опе, who has been sent (with a 1 
for all those living in Arabia. and for those who live outside 
(meaning, the rest of the world) And тау benedictio 
rest on the pure Imams descended from him (the Prophet ) 
venerable and great persons and the companions who hav 
refuge by taking hold of his skirt and on them who have ! 
(the path of) that Chief. 


After this praise and benediction, this is an account 
I have composed about. the circumstances of an intelligent 
nity known in the land of India as Bohoras( 3 pe , and 
what their affairs are, and (as to) what their origin is, anc 
from whom they have received the gilt (blessing) of (th 
tance of ) the path of the true. faith, which is Islam, anc 
religion, which if a person follows it, he enters the house o 
(Paradise)! ‘Thereafter I хау that this community, (15) 
as regards its exterior and rightly guided as regards its 
They (its members) suy their prayers regularly. They also 
the fast. They follow (in their actions) the Book and the | 
of the Simnat. They do not disobey any injunctions of t] 
and the Sumat, and they do not violate even one usage 
its usages). They have got their own guide who shows t] 
way, and he is appointed for inviting them always to travel 
the true path, He orders them and he prohibits them 
obey his orders and avoid what he prohibits. They do no 
obedience to him. They do not transgress his orders, v 
appears or goes away. It is for this reason that in reali 
guide is their headman and has authority over them, 
there is a proper law and constitution amongst them to w 
(the Chief) enforces obedience and by which he trains (k 
check, controls) the members of his seet. And when tha 
according to whose advise they do their business and to whe 
refer all their affairs, dies, they appoint another in his pla 
shows them the way like the one who showed it, and who 


1 Tho Persian version omits the very important words 
the author states * and. | am one of them, may God never make ir 
fram them’, showing that the author is a Bohora., 
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after their welfare like the (other) one who did so. It is possible 
for one from amongst his sons to be appointed in his place if he 
has got proper qualifications for being so appointed. But if there 
is any one amongst scholarly strangers, who is more learned than 
his sons then a learned stranger is appointed. After he (the Юй“) 
has appointed another, they hasten to obey him, and become 
obedient to his orders, without demur or difficulty and without: 
casting doubt on his (the appointer's) behests. 

Such is their creed and such is their way. This is their religion 
and (this is) their custom. In.former times, verily, they were 
following ways other than this way in Gujarat, till there came to 
them a person from the Yemen, a friend from amongst the friends 
of God, a pious man from amongst the pious men, perfect in know- 
ledge and deed, free from faults and errors. His name was Mawlànü 
*Abdul'-làh al-Abid. He was possessed of nobility and dignity. 
He found his way into Cambay and came across a man whose name 
was Kaka (uncle) Kilà and whose wife's name was Kaki (aunt) 
Kali, ina field. Kaka Kilà asked that person, "Who art thou and 
from where hast thou come?' That person replied, * I come from 
the country of the Arabs and I want to drink water. If you have 
got water, give it to me.’ He said, ‘O brother Arab, indeed there 
is a well here but the water is very deep and salt ; who can therefore 
bring (vou) sweet water?’ That person said,‘ Where isit? Take 
ine to the well’, and he took him to the well. That person then 
said, ‘ If sweet water begins to flow from this well, will you join 
my ereed and leave yours?’ He said, * Yes, it is for you to bring 
faith unto me and oblige me by doing so‘. Then that person shot 
an arrow into the well, that arrow struck a rock and the rock split. 
Water began to flow and it (stone) became shattered to pieces. 
The man saw this splitter of stones (miracle worker) and he was 
convinced that he should embrace Islam. That Walt then converted 
his wife in that very field, a well known place. Islam brought 
much good to the two of them, and with the Wali they endeavoured 
(to convert people) by way of gratitude. 


Thereafter that abovementioned great man *Abdu'l-làh. went 


1 This is the doctrine of Nass (=) whereby the Da“ appoints his 
successor, 
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inside the town and there made manifest his intellectual miracles ! 
which made the whole world wonderstruck (dumbfounded) and 
demonstrated something to the Bohoras, by which all of them 
became his followers. He then visited the headman of the house 
of worship (temple) of that town. He presented the headinan with 
a proposition which silenced him. He made him listen to a descrip- 
tion of miracles. Then that headman embraced Islam, and admit- 
ted his superior knowledge. He then came into Cambay. In 
one of their temples there was an elephant made of iron which was 
suspended in the air (standing in space), without the support of a 
pillar. The Wali made an effort to throw down that elephant. 
In the overthrow of the elephant was witnessed a wonderful act 
(miracle), Thereupon the idol worshippers repented of their 
(idol) worship, and they entered the path of the worship of Allah, 
possessor of greatness and power. 


The King, whose name was Saddar? Jayasing and who 
was in the city (town of Cambay), was also surprised, and became 
very thoughtful as he saw the great miracle. Then he asked, 
` Whose deed was it in respect of this elephant who was suspended 
in the air (standing in space) since a long time by divine power ?' 
They said that a traveller had come from the Yemen and that he 
did it and that he was inviting people to join his creed, which was 
the religion of Islam. He eschews all gods, exeepting the Highest 
and he orders that idols should be broken and forbids the worship 
of idols. The King thereupon became very angry and called 
out troops to capture him. The King was brought there. When 
the troops approached that holy man, they saw surrounding him a 
big moat in which a huge fire was burning in flames. They were, 
therefore, unable to enter the moat, nor could they by any strategem 
approach the holy man. They informed the King about it. He 
then came forward and beseeched him and said, ‘Make a way for 
me so that Т can come to you. Thereafter, if (I find that) you 
follow the path of God, I will become your follower’. He then gave 
permission and the fire cooled down, to such an extent that 


1 This refers to the Bohora belief in their intelleetua] superiority over 
the other sects. 
2 Riddharnj. 
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you might say that it was no fire. The King went near him and 
stood there and said, *O holy man of perfection, in reality the reli- 
gion that we follow is ancient, and the religion to which you invite 
us is modern ; we therefore have no faith in it. Is there anything 
to prove that your religion is true and ours false?’ He said, 
‘Certainly. O King, you always bow before this big idol, 
and greatly respect (venerate) it, but the idol does not talk to you 
nor hear your prayers. It neither injures nor benefits you. But 
I how before such a Great God, that from him I do not hope any- 
thing but good and I am not afraid of any one else but Him. He is 
living. He accepts my prayers when I pray to (remember) Him 
and listens to my words when I utter them, and gives ear to my 
complaints when I complain. By the power given to me by (this) 
high God I have become powerful over all things, so much so that 
if I desire it I can order this idol to speak, and it would speak in a 
langunge which you can understand, and will state that you are not 
on the right path, and it will accept my greatness and give proof 
of the fact that my net (miracle) was performed through (the grace 
of) God ; so that if youagree to accept (enter) my religion I shall 
make your idol speak’. The King then said, * We agree to accept 
your religion if you do something to show us that yours is the true 
religion and ours false‘. The holy man then ordered the idol and 
the power of speech came to it and it said, ‘ Here is the Wali, he is 
the truth, and the King is false; he (the King) is not in the right 
path; his idolatry is something which is vile’. Thereupon the 
King was astonished as well as those who were with him, his com- 
panions as well as his co-religionists. He made them see (the 
miracle) with their own eyes, and hear with their own cars, in order 
that they may accept the greatness of that holy inan and witness 
the proofs he gave of truth, for the purpose of entering 
his religion and remain and be confirmed in obedience to him. 
The King could not but cut off his sacred thread, and under him all 
the idol worshippers cut off their sacred threads. It is said that 
the weight of the sacred threads cut off on that day was estimated 
to be 260 seers. Their religion was thus destroyed by him and 
religion of Islam was proclaimed. Truth came and falsehood 
disappeared. Verily falsehood deserves disappearance. Islam 
appeared and the signs of Islam were verified. 
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Many in the land as well as in the town of Cambay and several 
other places in Gujarat became Muslims. And [slam was propitious 
for the King whose name was Saddar (Riddharaj) Tayasing and he 
was nlso known as Bharmal. He was the lirst of those who entered 
Tslam, and it was he who afterwards became the perfect agent and 


the excellent guide, Mawlänä Suifu'd-din............ and his 
excellent апсевбогв................ and he (Saifu'd-din) was 


their excellent ancestor nnd their great father. His son Milla 
(Мамат) Ya^qüb was the person to whom the affair was entrusted 
when Snifu'd-din died !. Therefore his son, Үй, was confirmed 
in his life time. Then a behest was received from Таа) to hia 
son, by name Mulla Ishaq, who was brought up by him till he 
attained youth. Then for a time orders were received for succes- 
sion amongst the sons of those who were near him (in family rela- 
tionship) and for a time for those who were far off (distant) and stran- 
gers, till the time came when ? the affair (the leadership—office 
of the рат) came to our Lord and tlie Guardian of our affairs, the 
true guide in the path of Allah. the permanent, the one who causes 
affairs to flow in the right path, Saividnà and Mawlänä Zainu'd-din, 
may God prolong his life till the day of judgment! Now he is 
at present the leader of our affairs and those who are with us rely 
upon him and we refer to him in matters concerning our faith. 

The appearance of Islam in the province of Gujarat ab tlie 
hands of the said *Abdwl-làh,? possessor of good actions and 
shining miracles and knowledge of dreaded signs which induced 
people........ contrary to the praetice of Dà'is took place in the 
auspicious А.Н. 460. His place of abode was in the town of 
Cambay. His grave is also there. Itis well known and has become 
a place of pilgrimage. Some of the Yemenite learned men called 
him Lamak ibn Malik al ашай. Now he is che source from 
which he sprung (?).................... that is the perfectly 
pious, the unique scholar Hibatu’ [-lah. Müsä from the people 
of Shiraz, and this Shirazi derived (his knowledge) from his father, 
from his illustrious ancestors, until, the ultimate source reaches one 


1 This passage is corrupt and cannot he read with certainty. 
= This whole passage from * the nlfair............- .to concerning 
our faith’ is left out in the Persian version. 


3 The excellences of *Abdu'l-làli are omitted in the Persian version. 
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of the perfect companions of the Prophet, and he was Salman. 
may God be well pleased with him, about whom the Prophet, (on 
whom may God bestow salutation and peace) had said that Salmān 
is one of the Ahl-i-bayt (People of the House). There are various 
high offices given to Salmän-i-Färst, and also greatness, specially 
before the Prophet, before whom none else carried such respect as 
he. He is one of the greatest of the companions. And ‘Ali, the 
Chosen one, may God bestow peace on him, was asked a question 
about Palmán and he replied, he is one who had learnt the whole 
of the science, from first to last. He is a limitless ocean. He is 
one of us, one of the Akl-i-bayt. He remains near us and his daily 
allowance is five lacs. All Khalifs are his equals. He gave alms 
and ate food earned from work done with his own hands. He never 
accepted anything from any one. For residence he had built a 
house under the shadow of which walls and trees sought shelter 
(ie. he had no house, he slept under the sky). He possessed only 
a blanket which he spread as mattress. On one occasion when 
a particular. eommnnity approached Salmän, while he was 
Commander (Governor) at Ctesiphon, und weaving baskets with 
his own hands, they asked him, ‘For what purpose do you do 
this? You are a nobleman.’ Then he said, * [ like that I should 
work with my hands for my food. Jt is related from ‘A'isha, 
may God show her inerey,! that she was to follow him. She (on 
whom be salutation and peace) * was pleading for Salmiin sitting 
near the Prophet at night time when heleft? The death of Sulmán 
took place in the time of Khalif *Utlinán, God reward him, at Ctesi- 
phon in the Hijri Year 35. About his age there is disagreement. 
‘Abbas, the son of Zaid, has said that the age of атап is 350 
years! 16 is said that Salmün had met Jesus, the son of Mary, on 
whom be salutations. He had read the TZaurät, Book of Moses and 
the Tujil (Christian Gospel). 

The menning of the word oe — (bohra, strictly bohora) 
is' merchant’. The people of Gujarat call a person who buys and 


Y ‘This shows that the /ranslator is a Sunni. 

2 “This is not in the Arabie, as the writer is an Ismaili. 

3 "һе text is corrupt here. 

4 Tho Arabie version is “ and as for two hundred and fifty, thero із 
no doubt”. 
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sells, a bohöra ( «p )- Itis said, that concerning this, there 
is another opinion. But this (explanation) is the most manifest. 
and the best known. 

When it (my narrative) has reached this stage, I close this narra- 
tive, called the illuminated narrative of the brilliant community 
of Bohoras, with praise to the highest God, who possesses supreme 
power, and with benedictions on the Prophet Muhammad, whose 
auspicious name is Muhammad the Messenger, and may they 
descend on his pure family. For us God is sullicient. He is our 
able advocate. 

Finished on the 7th of Safarn’]-Muzaffar. 

А.Н. 1265 (A.D. 1849) 

Seribe: Munshi Salühu'd-dim Ата”. 


' Saddar Jayasing' is the hero of this legend. He has figured 
in other legends also. He is no other than Siddhara) Jayasing 
(a.p. 1094-1143), the King of Gujarat, who was known for his 
tolerance of the religion of all his subjects, Parsi, Mahomedan and 
Hindu, and impartiality of treatment. Muhammad 'Ufi (A.D. 
1211) in his JamiwWl-Hikayat gives the story of a poor Musalman 
preacher of Cambay whose mosque the Hindus had instigated the 
fire worshippers ! of the place to destroy complaining to Siddharaj, 
who left his capital] on a swift camel, alone, with a view to 
make personal inquiries, aud after being satisfied that the 
Hindus were in the wrong, getting the mosque rebuilt at their 
expense after punishing their chief men.? 

Siddharaj lived in his capital city of Anhilwad -and not at 
Cambay, though the text of the legend shows him „ч living at the 
latter place. A variant of the story, however, while not changing 
the residential city of the King, makes the missionary travel to 


1 Elliott and Dowson's History of India, Vol. II, p. 188. "Uli calls 
them L 5, which would ordinarily mean Christians, but the word is used 
as well for fire worshippers. | Neealso Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. Y, p. 512. 

= middharaj and other Hindu Kings of Gujarat treated those early 
preachers with great kindness. This perhaps induced them to settle in 
Gujarat, chiefly in trading centres and make converts, Bombay Gazelteer, 
Vol. IX, Part П, p. 26. 
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the capital, and it was there that the army sent to capture him 
encountered a wall of fire.! 

Mr. Fyzee in his Descriptive List states that the author of this 
document is one Hàji Salähu’d-din Агат, himself a Bohora, but on 
close examination it appears that the Risäle is anonymous. He is 
merely the scribe who has also copied out (in А.н. 1265) the Mirzt-e- 
Sikandari? for that well known Oriental Scholar A. К. Forbes, 
when he was the Judge at Ahmedabad. The account of the conver- 
sion of the Bohoras given by him agrees in very few particulars 
with that given by the author of Mirzt-e-Ahmadi in his Khatima. 
The Khan is translated under the title of ‘Supplement’ into 
English by Syed Nawab Ali, M.A., and C. N. Seddon, Esq., I.C.S. 
(Retd.), in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. XLTII. The account 
appears at pp. 108-109 of that volume.? But as the rendering 
is 'Íree and in parts condensed',* it suffers in this particular 
case in accuracy; for that reason, a fresh translation is given 
below. 5 

Tur Section or MUSALMANS CALLED Воноваѕ. 


Many of them are engaged in trade, and in every city and 
provinee of India, Arabia or Persia wherever there is trade to be 
pursued, this community has gone and settled, but its placo of 
origin is Gujarat. As to the cause and mode of their conversion 
to Islam and the reason of their being named Bohoras, various 
versions are current amongst the high and low (public). But the 
one which is worthy of belief is this, viz., that their conversion to 
Islam was due to the guidance of a learned saint, Mulla Muhammad 
‘All by name. His tomb is in Cambay. Не is known there as Pir 
Parwäz, and even now, many of the smaller (—Shra) faction of 
the Bohoras from the surrounding parts go there for pilgrimage, 
with offerings. At the time when the Mullà arrived in this country 


1 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. IX, Part II, p. 26. 
2 This copy is Persian Manuscript No. 8 in tho collection of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
3 In the footnote, they refer to Enthoven'a Tribes and Castes of 
Bombay, Vol. I, p. 197, et. seg., one of the best accounts in this connection, 
4 Vide p. 13 of the Foreword. 


5 Persian Text, pp. 129-31 of the Алала, Gaeclwad's Oriental 
Series, No. L. 
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the port of Cambay was an extensive capital town, and the people 
of Gujarat ignorant of Islam. Their leader was a fire-worshipper.! 
All the people had great faith in him and were his disciples. The 
Mullä therefore thought out this plan, thut he should first approach 
that. saint, and pretend to be his disciple, and then with trenchant 
arguments, rational and revealed, drive him to the acceptance of 
Islain, and get him to agree with him, and then commence to show 
the Path to others, and convert them to Islam. With this object 
he passed several years in the serviee of the saint. He learnt 
their language, studied their books and aequired mastery over 
their science. He then gradually put the enlightened saint in 
possession of the truthfulness of tlie religion of Islam and made a 
convert of him. Some of the disciples followed their saint and 
became converts. 

At last, when the minister of the Raja of the time, who was 
the Ruler, heard the story of the conversion of the saint to Islam, 
he entered his service, und elected to follow his ereed and became a 
Mahomedan. But the saint, the minister and the other new 
converts kept their belief in Islam coneealed, and on account of 
the fear of the Raja tried their best to keep it seeret, till the time 
when according to the well-known hemistich. 

Why tulk of the Police Constable and the Police Superinten- 
dent? Even the King knew of it. 

The news of the minister's conversion to Islam reached the 
Raja. Thereupon he put himself into the position of getting 
information about it, and one day unawares went to the minister's 
house. He saw him in tho attitude of bowing ( $ ) and 
became angry. When the minister knew the reason of the visit 
of the Raja, and when he perceived the nnger oi *he King to be 


1 Nawab Ali and Seddon's rendering is a “ chief " saint, i.e., they 
read the word as FN S and not АЕ . The latter word means a 
fire-worshipper. These fire-worshippers were living in Cambay, in the time of 
Siddharaj and were his subjects, is also plain from Ufs account. That 
given in tho Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. IX, Part П, p. 26, would seem to show 
ag if the saint was a Hindu and thus support tho rendering of Messrs, Nawab 
Ali and Seddon. I have taken the text as printed by them in No. L. The 
word ү! 5 may be translated as” Pagan". Tho Brahmin эттей who 
also tends fire perennially may be, it is suggested, included in it. 
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due to the suspicion of his offering waméz (prayers) and (therefore ) 
bowing the hody, and prostrating (touching the ground with his 
forehead),! grace of God favoured him and through divine inspira- 
tion he replied at once, that he was bending down and getting up 
in search of a serpent which he had seen in a corner of the house 
(room); and was making an effort to remove it; and when the 

Raja looked into that corner of the house, at the call of God, the 

Highest, he did see a serpent. He therefore believed the exeuse 

given by the Minister, and the Raja's suspicion was removed. 

In the end the Raja also became a convert to Islam in his heart, 

but in the interests of public peace he kept his state of mind secret. 

When his death approached he willed that he should not be erema- 

ted like infidels but buried in aceordance with the usages of the 

Musalmans. In short as the Mawlina was a Shi'a all of them 

preferred that faith. When Patan became the capital city а 

large number and a great multitude of the Bohoras were living in ` 
that place. 


The reason why they are called Bohoras is that in the Hindu 
community, even now there are many Brahmins and Banias whose 
surname ( 2 ) is cōra, and from generation to generation 
they are known and ealled by that surname. The body of persons 
that trod the high road of guidance of the teaching of Mawlänä 
Muhammad Ali belonged to that section. which bore this surname, 
or it may be that their learned saint who was first enlightened by 
` the light of Faith (Islam) may have been a тоға, and therefore his 
followers became known by the surname of Bohoras. Other reasons 
which are given are weak (not worthy of eredence).” God is the 
greatest knower of Truth. 


1 ‘The words in the text are 5! zz , 56! falling and rising. — Mesars. 
Nawab Ali and Seddon render them * moving up and down’, but the worda 
immediately preceding are >s% 3 ess attitudes in a Aluslim’s prayer- 
offering which accord more with kneeling and rising than ^* moving up and 
down”. 

? (a) Fora sample of such reasons sce Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. IX, 
Part IJ, p. 24, where fanciful derivations of the word are given, one of them 
being Beherah, birth-place of the great Bohora missionary ' Alidu'l-lah, 

(b) The fact mentioned here that the saint who became a first convert 
to Islam belonged to the Brahmin or Bania caste lends support to the render- 
ing of Messrs. Nawab Ali and Seddon, 
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The Mirvat-e-AAmedi as the above extract shows, does not give 
the name of the Raja or his minister. However, the A'Aztima narrates 
several stories as to Siddharaj's conversion. Thev are as follows : 

* Accounts of saints who have been buried in the city of 
Naharwalah (Anhilwad) or Patan. 

Sayyid Muhammad Brahman.—Sayyid Ahmad who is known 
as Shaikh Jahan has stated in his book Menazil-ul-twliya, (Resting 
places of Saints), which includes the account of the saints of Patan, 
that in the fortieth year after the commencement. of the reign of 
Siddhuraj Jayasing, Sayyid-us-Sidät (chief of the Sayyids) 
Sayyid Muhammad Brahman, after dressing in the garb of a 
Brahmin, entered the service of Raja Siddharaj Jayasing. He 
cooked his food every day and gave it to him to eat. Twenty 
years passed away like this. One duy, it appeared to the Raja, 
that that man though wearing the sacred thread of a Brahmin 
was not a Brahmin but a Musalman. He called him in private 
and questioned him and said, * You are not a Brahmin but a Musal- 
man.’ The Sayyid helplessly replied, ‘ Yes, I am a Musalman.' 
The Raja wished to throw him into fire alive, but the Sayyid at 
once entrusted his soul to God (gave up the ghost), and turned 
himself into a heap of fresh roses. The Raja called his men and 
ordered them to tie up the flowers in a sheet and bury them on 
the bank of the tank. His tomb is still existing near the Sahasra 
Ling Tank.” 

After giving un account of two other snints—DBübà Haji Rajab 
and Shaikh Ahmad Dehlawi, who are said to have lived in Pätan 
during the reign of Siddharaj Jayusing, the author of the Mirat 
mnkes the following general observations about him: 


“Some persons say that although Sayyid №. партай Brah- 
man had converted Siddharaj Jayasing to Islam, he (subsequently) 
became an apostate and a renegade. According to another tradi- 
tion it has been said that Hadrat Baba Haji Rajab who had come 
from Rüm, in the 75th year of the reign of Siddharaj to Pätun, in 
А.Н. 616 and died there in А.н. 670 had converted him and 
taught him to repeat the Kalma-i-Shahadat (creed of Islam), 
and that (thereafter) he disappeared. Some others believe that 
Baba Haji Rajab killed him. However, it has not been definitely 
ascertained whether he was converted to Islam or lälled. From 
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information given by some yogis, the Hindus believe that Raja 
Siddharaj Jayasing is still alive, and that he was neither converted 
to Islam nor killed, but that God the Highest made him disappear. 
God knows the truth but the story of his disappearance eannot be 
believed. Any way Siddharaj Javasing is not ‘seen by 
men’. 

Mahomedan writers go во far as to suggest that the great Jain 
Acharya Hemchandra Suri, in whom Siddharaj hud great faith, 
had also been converted. (Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. IX, Part II, 
p. 26.) 

Lieut. Connoly has published an article on Ujjain, a city with a 
considerable Bohora populntion, in Vol. VI of the Journal of Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, where he gives the same story with some varia- 
tions as derived from original Bohora sources. He says that 
* Yu'qüh was the first of his sect to put his foot in India, having 
left Egypt and landed at Cambay : a.n. 532 (А.р. 1137). Egypt 
was then under the rule of the Fatimide Khalif, Mustansir Billäh. 
And Sadras Singh governed the Hindu kingdom of Piran Pattau 
then. The Guzerat chronicles, though very confused at this 
period, agree better with the above date for Siddha or Jayasing 
of which Sadras may be a eorruption was King of Anhulwara in 
1094. The narrative then proceeds on lines which have some 
features in common with those in the manuscript. He is said to 
have lived with n gardener whom he converted. Kaka Kila is 
described here as a gardener, and in the manuscript as an agricul- 
turist. Subsequently Ya'qüb is said to have converted “the son 
ofa Brahmin”. In the manuscript, the Dà'i is represented to have 
converted the head of a Hindu Temple, who must have been a 
Brahmin. The story then proceeds to narrate the conversion 
of the King (Sadras) and his two Dewans, the brothers ‘Tarmall 
and Bármall' ‘who used frequently to visit a temple at Cambay, 
where an iron elephant was suspended in the nir by a magnet. 


1 Chronologically thia does not seem correct, as this Khalif died in 
А.Н. 487 (a.D. 1095) nnd his grandson reigned from А.п. 524-544 (a.D. 
1129 to 1149). Siddharaj reigned from А.р. 1094 to 1143. П wo tako 
л.н. 460 (А.р. 1067) to bo the correct year of the first nppenrance of tho 
missionary whatever his name was, thon it could not be in the reign of Sid- 
dharaj. If we take А.н. 532 to be the year then it becomes possible. 
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The manuscript refers only to the fact of the suspension of the 
elephant, but not to the contrivance (riz., "a magnet" as stated 
here), thus intensifying the miraculous powers of the worker. 
' Yü'qüb removed the magnet, and was also victorious in a contest 
with the Brahmins’. Instead of ‘a contest.” our author refers 
to the Da‘i’s challenge to the King to make the temple image speak, 
in which the King lost and he won. ‘Sadras and his court, won 
by such a succession of miracles, embraced the religion of their 
author. Their example was soon followed by many others. The 
sect kept up an intereourse with Arabia and assumed the name of 
Vyuvuharees or Bohoras. ' 


Forbes’ commentary on this story is that there is a strange 
jumble of names and events in it. “ Sadras Singh” may well be 
Sudera Jesingh, the name by which Sidh Raj is popularly 
known in Guzerat, but the two dewans, Tarmall and Bärmall, 
(our author refers to only one of them, Bhürmall) must be the 
brother of Tej Pal and Wustu Pal, the ministers of Veerdhuval 
Waghela. Again tho story of the King's conversion would apply 
better to Koomar Pal, or Udjye Pal, of whom such tales aro else- 
where related. * 


Thot Koomar Pal (a.v. 1143-74) had many Bohoras as his 
subjects both at Patan and Viramgam is related in Koomar Pal 
Charitra written about А.р. 1150, and so tolerant of religions were 
tlie two dewans, that although devoted Jains, they still built aixty- 
four mosques for Mabomedans. * 


There is confusion as to the name of the first missionary, as 
there is confusion as to the yeur of his appearance, which is given 
either as А.Н. 460 or л.н. 532. The manuscript рз ев the name 


1 The reason given here for their assuming this name accords with 
that given in the Mirät-e-Ahmadi and in tho manuscript, as Vyuvuharecs, 
mean, primarily those who keep up communication, and then traders, busi- 
Desamen. 

Résmalg edited by Principal Rawlinson, Vol. 1, p. 328, footnote, 

з Koomar Pal Charitra written in Hindi from Koomar Pal Prabandh 
(Sanskrit) of Jinmandangani, by Shrimad Lalit Vijay and published by the 
Adhyatma Јпап Ргавігак Mandal, Bombay (1915), p. 15 of the Introduction. 
They, however, seem to bave punished a wealthy Muslim trader of Cambay, 
hy name §iddiq, and attached his goods. 


о 
= 
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as ‘Abdu'l-lah ; во does the footnote on p. 108 of Messrs. Syed Nawab 
Ali and Seddon’s translation of the Ahdtima of the ‚Mirät-e-Akmadi. 
Incidentally the footnote also gives a different version of the con- 
version from that given by the author of the manuscript as well as 
that given by the author of the Mirat himself. In the Encyclo- 
pedia of Islam, s.v. Bohoras, we find as follows : 

“Some of the Shia Bohorns claim to be descended [rom refugees 
from Arabia and Egypt but the majority are of Hindu origin, their 
ancestors having been converted by Ismä’ili missionaries. The 
first of them is commonly stated to have been called ‘Abd Allah 
and to have been sent from Yaman by the Imäm of the Musta'li 
Ismi’ili sect and to have landed in Cambay ‘in 460 (1067) and 
there to have initiated an active propaganda. But other accounts 
give Muhammad ‘Ali whose tomb is still reverenced in Cambay, 
as the name of the first missionary in India (ob. 532-1137). The 
Chalukya dynasty of Anhilwad was then reigning over Gujarat 
and the Ismü'ili missionaries seem to have been allowed by the 
Hindu Government to carry on their propaganda without inter- 
ruption and with considerable success.’ 

Lieut. Connoly gives yet a third name, that of Ya‘qüb. 

Lieut. Connoly in his article cites a Bohora authority, so do 
Messrs. Syed Nawab Ali and Seddon in the footnote to p. 108 of 
their translation. They cite Büstan-i-Ma*rifat. (1901) written by a 
Bohora in Gujarati. There is yet a third book, written also by a 
Bohora called Meusim-i-Bahar. It is ав is usual with Bohora 
religious works, written in Arabie script but in the Gujarati language, 
1.е., such Gujarati ав is current amongst the sect. The author is 
Miyin Saheb Muhammad ‘Ali Walad-e-Mullà Jiwübhà'i and the 
year of compilation a.m. 1208 (А.р. 1880). It is divided into three 
parts, the first dealing with the history of the Prophet, the second 
with that of the Imams, and the third with that of the Da‘is or 
missionaries. Its full name is Mausim-i-Bahür fi Akhbar ul- 
Täherin ul-Akhyar. The third part is sub-divided into five sec- 
tions, Introduction, three other sections and the lust or Ahätıma. 
The second section deals with the Dà'is in Gujarat and the third 
with those at Ujjain and Surat. On p. 155 of this book one very 
short reference is found on this point. It is to this effect: “Some 
years after the year 400, a mission came from the Yemen to 
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India. He (Yüsuf bin Sulaiman) is the chief of that mission." ! 

This somewhat accords with what is found in Vol. IX, Part II, 
p.27 of the Bombay Gazetteer which says that according to Bohora 
accounts there was at the time great want of zeal amongst Yemen 
people and strong faith among the peopleof Gujarat. This tempted 
the high priest, Yüsuf bin Sulaiman, to come and settle at Sidhpore. 
But that із said to have been about А.Н. 946 (A.D. 1559). 

The alleged miracle of making Hindu idols speak seems to have 
proved handy, as Nur Sat Sagar (Pir Nürw'd-din) is said to have 
converted the King of Anhilwada of his time, Bhima II (1179-1242) 
to Islam by performing the same miracle.” 


E Vaya бу гуч Р Уса р с ы [улуу ШС 2—2 у 
баё vo vl 


2 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. LX, Pact II, p. 38 (Khojas). 


METEOROLOGY IN THE RG-VEDA. 


By Rao Saucen MuKunD V. Unaxar. 


CHAPTER I. 
PREFATORY. 


Interest of the Work.—The Rg-Veda Samhita is admittedly 
the oldest literary record of the Aryans. The work contains much 
valuable meteorological information for the Punjab area, and 
deductions can also be drawn from it regarding long-period climatic 
changes. The main interest of the present work lies in the 
antiquity of the data. 

Sources of Information.—Kuropean scholars have expended а 
large amount of labour on Rg-Vedic studies and I have levied 
numerous contributions from them. My source of information 
has been Griffiths popular translation of the Rg-Veda supple- 
mented by (1) Macdonell’s Vedic Mythology, (2) Max Miiller’s 
translation of hymns to the storm Gods in Sacred Books of the 
East, Vol. XXXII, (3) Max Miiller’s Chips from a German Work- 
shop, Vol. I, (4) Brhaddevatà or a descriptive list of Vedic Deities, 
(5) A. C. Das's Rig Vedic Index, (6) Wallis’ Cosmology of the Rig- 
Veda, (7) Mocdonell and Keith’s Vedic Index and portions of a 
few other works. I have also gone over the stanzas in original 
Sanskrit which relate to meteorological matter and which are 
given in the Appendix. There is an amount of Rg-Vedie literature 
which remains to be seen. The authorities are sometimes at 
variance with one another and there is room for differences in 
interpretations, 

Arrangement adopled.—l have adopted the following method 
in the extraction and presentation of my material. І first collected 
together from the Rg-Vedic hymns meteorological attributes of 
various deities. These were subsequently divided under different 
categories and arranged in sub-sections. It was then easy to 
identify the particular deity with a specific meteorological 
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pheuomenon. The meteorological interpretations of the various 
deities given at the end of a section thus follow as a direct conse- 
quenco of the various attributes mentioned in previous sub-sections. 
In these interpretations 1 have given scope to my own ideas and 
point of view. 

Scope of Inquiry and Lines of further Work.—The present work 
is based on a study of the Rg-Veda only, but it is realised that for 
a fuller and detailed account of ancient meteorology and past 
climates one will have to study critically not onlv tho Rg-Veda 
but will also have to read over the later Vedas and classical 
literature and interpret the whole from the fresh point of view so 
obtained. For very early periods, this study will also have to be 
supplemented by Avestic evidence which cannot be ignored in any 
critical study of the Rg-Veda. 


CHAPTER II. 
INTRODUCTORY, 


Extent of the Rg-Veda.—The Rg-Veda Samhita contains a 
little more than a thousand hymns or songs composed, seen or 
perceived by various sages in adoration of various deities. Thero 
are altogether about eleven thousand stanzas. Same ideas 
are repeated with variations, and monotony prevails in the 
hymns to a considerable extent. About 250 hymns are dedicated 
to Indra alone and it is surprising to see how so many variations 
of the same theme should be possible. These variations make 
the selection difficult. 

Antiquity of the Ry-Veda.—The orthodox school 1. gards the 
Rg-Veda as an embodiment of all knowledge and therefore eternal. 
Modern scholars differ as regards the period at or during which the 
Rig-Vedic hymns were composed. While on the one hand 
Macdonell (Sanskrit Literature) would put the chronological 
limits of the hymns between 1200 B.C. and 500 B.C., Tilak (Orion 
and Arctic Home in the Vedas) would go to 4000 B.C. or 6000 B.C. 
or earlier. Indeed, Das (Rig Vedic India) gocs to geological epochs 
for matter contained in some hymns. All scholars agree, howover, 
in believing that the Rg-Veda is tho oldest literary document of 
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the Aryans. Internal evidenee shows that the period of compo- 
sition of the hymns extended over a very prolonged period and it 
is enough to restrict this inquiry to this historical period. Metcoro- 
logical evidence regarding the probable dates of the Rg-Veda is 
discussed in Chapter IX. 

Geographical Limits of the Rg-Veda.—From the data regarding 
rivers, mountains, sea and desert to be found in the Rg-Veda it. 
may be safely concluded that the bulk of the hymns were composed 
when the Aryans occupied the tract of country roughly represented 
by the modern Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province 
with some extensions of settlements round these limits. In this 
connection it has been said that no distinct reference or allusion to 
the foreign origin of Indians is traceable either in the Rg-Veda or 
in later Sanskrit literature. The Meteorology of the Rg-Veda is 
thus the meteorology of this tract of the country (Vide Chapter 
Ү—6). 

General. Nature of Rg-Vedic Gods.—Vedic deities are considered 
as factors in the physical and moral order of the world. They are 
deified representatives of the phenomena or agencies of nature. 
Certain great cosmical functions are predicated of nearly every 
leading deity. The myths aro metaphorical explanations of the 
observed natural phenomenn, This material view iu interprota- 
tions of deities is also adopted by a certain school of Sanskrit 
commentators and by European scholars generally. Another 
school interprets the deities as personifications of divine powers, 
while a third school gives greater prominence to the spiritual and 
motaphysicul significance of the deities. These latter interpreta- 
tions are irrelevant to our purpose. 

Rg-Vedic Cosmogony.—Varth, heaven and the intermediate 
space is the favourite triad of the Rg-Veda. The intermediato 
space is the atmosphere which is often called the sea of air and the 
abode of celestial waters, and which is the seat of the principal 
meteorological activities. Eleven Gods are addressed as being in 
heaven, eleven in mid-air and eleven on earth. 

Hg-Vedic Cosmology.—The creation of the world was regarded 
as a work of art or us & formal sacrifice or as a process of generation 
exemplified in the union of light and water at dawn and in the 
thunderstorm. In the last case light was the germ and the waters 
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were the bearers of the germ. There are three principal applications 
of the metaphor of parentage, viz., temporal, generic and local. 
These ideas will be useful in the chapters that follow. 

Nature of Ry-Vedie Data.—Rg-Vedic hymns were prayers 
for moral and material advancement and for the all important rain 
and floods, repeated at. the sacrificial sessions where the gods were 
invited to attend and to partake of the oblations and the Soma 
juice. And yet it is not nature-worship pure and simple; the 
central idea is control of powers underlying natural phenomena 
by means of sacrifice through faith to a beneficia] end. But the 
space actually occupied by positive prayer and sacrificial texts is 
limited. A large space in the hymn is covered by the description 
of the characteristies, activities and achievements of the deity 
invoked. As the prineipal object of prayer was rain and water, 
the ever-renewed warfare between the beneficial thunder-wielding 
god Indra and the malevolent powers of darkness and the demons 
of drought who withheld the rain of heaven is referred to most 
frequently. 

Tt should not be supposed that European scholars have reacucd 
anything like completeness in their interpretations of these hymns. 
Many hymns are dark as the darkest oracle, and success on the 
explanation of the hymns can be attained, if ever, by labours of 
generations of scholars. It is for this reason that I have utilised 
Grifüth's popular translation of the stanzas in the present work. 
A popular translation would to some extent eliminate the personal 
bias of a Vedic scholar. The hymns contain meteorological matter 
expressed in various ways by various sages, and many modern 
ideas find their happy and appropriate expression in the verses. 
The limits of the subject have beon carefully drun and my 
interpretations are mostly confirmed by those of one or other of 
the European scholars. I believe they are not overdone. 

Meteorological Metaphors of the Rg-Veda—In the Rg-Vela 
the physical elements are seldom directly named by appropriate 
meteorological terms. The language used is metaphorical, but the 
context. clearly shows the metcorological meaning. Thus the 
atmosphere is often called the sea, being the abode of celestial 
waters. The waters are frequently called by such names as 
mothers, floods, streams, rivers, milk and so on. They are 
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contained in the- rain-clouds which are dripping, moving and 
roaring and which are metaphorically termed cows or cattle, the 
water dropping from their udders. The big rain-cloud is a bull or a 
buffalo or a cask. Further these moving and lowing rain-cloud 
cows are spoken of as being enclosed by a large and more or less 
stationary mass of cloud, figuratively called a mountain or a cave 
or a rock or a dragon or a demon. In the mythical language rain 
falls when the demon is laid low and the cows released. Some- 
times clouds form the ridges of the sky, and the battlemented array 
of autumnal clouds on the horizon are the forts or castles. Again 
the morning clouds connected with dawn are also cows, which 
term, with a further stretch of the figure, is also applied to light 
rays. Thus the cow, which to the Rg-Vedic Indian represented 
real wealth and was most desired, was the term applied metaphori- 
cally to other desired objects such as rain-clouds, rain-streams, 
rivers and light rays. Lightning is a whip or an arrow or an axo or 
a red apple, while thunder is the voice of henven or the lowing of 
the cows or the psalm of the storm gods. Dew is honey or 
nourishment, and rain or water vapour is sometimes clarified 
butter. 


CHAPTER III. 
PRINCIPAL METEOROLOGICAL DEITIES. 


(1) Varuna—Tue lincompassine Sky. 


Connection with All-Pervading Law.—Varuna represents the 
encompassing sky, the word being derived from a root which means 
to cover or encompass. Dwelling in the serene heights ol heaven, 
he is the great lord of the laws of nature or of natural order. The 
maintenance of the positions of the heaven and the earth, the 
motion of the sun in the sky and of the wind in the firmament are 
all regulated by his laws. He is a regulator of the months and the 
seasons. His peaceful sway is explained by his connection with 
the regularly recurring celestial phenomena, while his activity 
displays itself pre-eminently in the control of the most regular 
phenomena of nature. i 
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Connection with Waters and Water Vapour.—Varuna is the 
king of the air and of the sen, the latter being often regarded as 
identical with the former and is frequently connected with the 
waters either of the firmament or of the earth. He presides ovor the 
rivers and the oceans and is also connected with the ærial waters. 
He overspreads the mighty sea of air, is clothed in a coveriug 
cloud of clarifiel butter. He bedews the pasturage with butter 
and the regions of the air with meath or sweet refreshing water 
vapour. The waters of tho rivers are said to flow into his throat, 
as if it were a pipe with ample mouth. 


Connection with Regular and Periodic Rains.—With Maruts 
and Indra, Varuna is also thought of as a bestower of rain. It is 
however implied that the action of the other gods in shedding rain 
is subordinate to that of Varuna. A hymn to Varuna, which is 
prayer for rain, conveys a calm and serene impression, altogether 
different from hymns to other rain gods. The rain is fraught with 
the mist of heaven ; it is the milk of heaven and  streameth down 
with sweetness. 


Chronological Position of Varuna.—1t wil be seen later that 
Varuna is a heritage from an older age and belongs to the Indo- 
Iranian period when the ancestors of the Hindus and the Parsees 
lived together. His streams are said to flow from days aforetime 
in accordance with his laws and magie power. 


Meteorological Interpretation of Varuna.—These characteristics 
of Varuna seem to show that the God belongs primarily to that 
period when rains were associated with a quiet atmosphere 
or were at any rate less stormy and were more regular in their 
periodic occurrence. The characteristic metaphorical} association 
with milk, butter, honey and sweetness would perhaps indicate 
experience of quict snowfall. 


(2) Marnurs—DerressionaL Storms. 


Birth and Precursors.—The generic origin of the Maruts is 
from Rudra, the red boar of thesky, and PrSni, the spotted sky. 
It is the vedic cosmological generation of the union of light and 
water referred to before. The red glow of the sky is the first 
germ and the cloud patches in the sky become the bearers of the 
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germ. The Maruts. are said to have yoked spotted deer to their 
chariot drawn by a red deer as a leader. One cannot: but call to 
mind the characteristic appenrance of the sky, spotted with little 
cloud balls or patches before the approach of a disturbance. The 
meteorological precursors are, therefore, the red glow in the sky, 
the cloud patches and the brightness of the cloud patches. The 
Maruts are also said to have yoked the winds for coursers, and the 
winds are said to have engendered the Maruts from the womb of 
heaven. The pufis of winds are the next precursors. 

Connection with Lightning and Thunder.—Tho Maruts nre 
said to glow like kindled flames of fire and gleam like serpents. 
They are glittering with golden ornaments, ride on golden cars, 
armed with golden spears, swords and battle-axes. They are 
said to have been born of the laughing lightning, and the lightnings 
laugh upon the earth beneath them when they shed rain. The 
voice of rain clouds which the Maruts are uttering is the thunder 
which follows the lightning. 


Connection. with Winds.—The noise with which the Maruts are 
associated is the noise of the winds in allusion to which they are 
sometimes called singers chanting their psalms and singing aloud 
like heroes. They are snid to speed with a roar over the ridges of 
the sky ; fierce comes the Maruts’ thundering voice like that of 
conquerors. Loud roaring with the winds they upraise themselves, 
shakers of all, like gales of wind they travel. 

Connection with Rain—They drive forward the big clouds 
like wanderers on the way. They scatter clouds about the sky. 
On the steeps they pile the moving clouds. When they inundate 
the earth they spread forth darkness even in daytime with the 
water-laden rain-cloud. Through desire to rain, they come with 
storm of hail, roaring in onset, violent and exceeding strong. 
When they harness to their cars their spotted deer urging the 
thunderbolt, forth rush the torrents of the dark red stormy cloud 
and moisten like a skin the earth with water floods. They uplift. 
the rain from the ocean and pour the torrents down ; their rain 
clouds are never dry. They enlarge the bounds so that the kine 
must walk knee-deep. They drop the offspring of the cloud, long, 
broad and inexhaustible. They pour from the great cask the 
watery cloud. They urge the roaring rivers. They set the storm 
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cloud free to move and rain-floods flow over desert spots. They 
animate and quicken even the desert. 

Connection with Destruction.—They make the mountains rock 
and reel when with the winds they go their way like creatures 
drunk with wine. Like wild elephants they eat the forests up 
when they assume their strength among the bright red flames. 
Before them the shrubs fly swift as whirling wheels. They over- 
throw what is strong and whirl about ponderous things. Tho 
Maruts are invoked to avert their blazing shaft which smites a 
waving tree as when the worm consumeth it. Sometimes the 
lightning armed with gory teeth crunches up cattle like a well- 
aimed dart. 

Revolving Motion.—They spring forth like spokes where none 
is last in order. They are carried by steeds flying on their 
tortuous path through mid-air. They are of one mind, having no 
eldest, no youngest and no middlemost amongst them. They 
are impetuous ; of these loud roarers none is last. Like spokes of 
car wheels in one nave united, they raise their voice and chant 
their psalm as singers. With eulogies and hymns sages follow 
their army, troop by troop and band by band and company by 
company. They strew each other with their blasts, these hawks. 
They strive together roaring like the wind. 


Motion of Translation. — Their cars move onward as they go 
to victory. They halt not when they travel through the air. They 
advance like steers in rapid motion and being of one mind they 
come like swans who seek their nests. Their coursers weary not 
when speeding on their way and rapidly they reach the end of 
their path. They are visible from afar. No one knows whence 
they sprang; they and they only know each other‘ birth. They 
have simply come from a region most remote. 

Western Origin.—The sages wish that none of the rivers Rasa, 
Krummu (probably Kurum), Auitabha, Kubha (probably Kophen 
or Kabul), all affluents of the Indus, nor the river Indus herself, 
should hold the Maruts back, (2.е., stop them in their motion of 
translation); their way should not be obstructed by the watery 
Sarayu (also a river in the Punjab). The Maruts are said to have 
Sindhu as their mother (origin) and are asked to guard Sindhu 
well and to succour Krivi in their need. (The Krivi are a tribe 
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supposed to have dwelt on the borders of the modern south-east 
Punjab and the north-west of the United Provinces. The con- 
joint stream of the Ravi and the Chenäb is supposed to bear the 
name Marudvrddhä (increased by the Maruts) before it joined the 
Indus. The Maruts are said to have clothed themselves in robes 
of wool on the banks of the Parusni (Ravi). Again the poet 
says “ Maruts, what balm soever Sindhu (Indus) or Asikni 
(Chenäb) hath, or mountains or the sens contain, yo carry on your 
bodies, ye who seo it all ; so bless us graciously thorewith." Indeed 
the Maruts are said to abide in the mountains or dwell on the lofty 
mountains. The Maruts go where they have resolved to go with- 
out being kept back by the mountains as they race ulong. Before 
them the mountains bend down. They have simply come from a 
region most remote. Now the rivers mentioned in the foregomg 
description are to the west of the Punjab and the mountains 
through which the Maruts come can be the frontier hills. The 
western origin of the Maruts seems to have been known by the 
Rg-Vedic poets. 

Meteorological Interpretation of the Maruts.—From constant 
association of the Maruts with lightning, thunder, wind and rain 
as well as from other traits mentioned above regarding their motions 
it becomes clear that the Maruts represent storm-gods or moving 
depressions in the Rg-Veda. One is strongly reminded of the 
phenomenon of cold front rain. Once the poet says “ who knows 
the birth of these or who lived in Maruts’ favour in days of old 
what time their spotted deer was yoked.” Their western origin 
seems to show that Maruts originally represented western dis- 
turbances of the winter type. In later periods the distinction 
appears to have disappeared and Maruts meant depressions or 
disturbances of all kinds and of all seasons. 


(3) РАВЈАМҮА. 


Description and Associations.—Parjanya is the god of rain 
accompanied with thunder, lightning and winds and is the generator 
of plants and living creatures. In several places the word means 
rain-cloud. He is closely connected with the phenomenon of 
rain-storm in which the rain cloud becomes an udder, a pail or a 
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water skin. Often likened to a bull, he is characteristically 
a shedder of rain. His activity is described in very vivid 
terms :— 

Like a car-driver whipping on his horses 

He makes the messengers of rain spring forward. 

Far off resounds the roaring of the lion, 

What time Parjanya fills the sky with rain-cloud. 

Thunder and roar, the germ of life deposit, 

Fly round us on thy chariot water laden, 

Thine opened water skin draw with thee downward 

And let the hollows and the heights be level. 

Thou hast poured down the rain-flood, now withhold it; 

Thou hast made desert. pluces fit for travel, 

Thou hast made herbs to grow for our enjoyment, 

Yea ! thou hast won thee praise from living creatures. 

They who lay quiet for a year, the frogs, 

Have lifted up their voice, the voico Parjanya has inspired ; 

Soon as the rain time in tlie year returneth 

These who were heated kettles gain their freedom. 
From tlie foregoing short description it is clear that the Parjanya 
rain is accompanied with thunder lightning and some wind and is 
what is now called thunderstorm rain occurring in summer. The 
god is said to change his figure as he willeth being sometimes 
sterile und sometimes begetting offspring, sometimes giving and 
sometimes not giving rain like a cow which sometimes gives and 
sometimes does not give milk. Sometimes rain floods flow over 
desert places. 

Afler-effects of Parjanya Rain.—After Parjanya has quickened 
the earth with moisture the plants shoot up an1 food springs 
abundant for all living creatures. The awakening of the frogs 
alter a year at the beginning of the rainy season conveys an exact 
impression of what Parjanya represents meteorologically. 

Connection with Gods of European Countries. —Max Müller 
(India—What can it teach us ?) thinks that the word is akin to 
Perkunas, the god of thunder in Lithuanian, to Percunos in old 
Prussian and to Perkons in Lettish, but says that there is no trace 
of the word in Greek or Latin or Celtic or even Teutonic. This 
would seem to indicate that the phenomenon represented by the 
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god was more important in the Punjab than in European countries. 
Meteorological Interpretation of Parjanya.—It should be 

inferred that Parjanya represented the first burst of the monsoon 

rains. In the Rg-Veda only three hymns are addressed to him. 


(4) Inpra—Tue SvccEssrUL FIGHTER. 


Necessity of Indra.— Тһе general description given so far of the 
peaceful sway of Varuna, the stormy activity of the Maruts, and 
the recurring phenomenon of Parjanya would carry an impression 
that the Rg-Vedic Indians enjoyed beneficent weather conditions. 
But we have now to see that adverse conditions in the shape of 
droughts and darkness did prevail and a god had to be invoked to 
fight against and put an end to these adverse conditions. This 
god was Indra. The fact that nearly a fourth of the Rg-Veda is 
devoted to the praise of Indra would seem to show that adverse 
meteorological conditions did prevail and that the Rg-Vedic age 
was not wholly a golden age when weather was fine, rains were 
regular and everything was to be had in plenty over the Punjab. 

His great Mythical Fight with the Drought Demons.—These 
adverse meteorological conditions were supposed to have been 
caused by various demons. Details about the nature of these 
demons will be given in a subsequent chapter but in general it may 
be said that they occasioned prolonged droughts, obstruction of 
rain streams, obstruction of rivers and obstruction of light. Often 
the distress caused by these demons was considerable. The pious 
worshipper then offered his prayers to Indra, and Indra rose to the 
oceasion and entered upon the fray. He smote the dragon with 
his thunderbolt.and obtained the much needed rains, floods or light. 
He is regarded as constantly renewing the conflict which mythically 
represents the constant renewal of the natural phenomenon. 

The Fight against Adverse Meteorological Conditions.—The 
adverse meteorological conditions would take the form of an over- 
east sky for prolonged periods, or, in other words, an obstruction 
of the sky bv a huge mass of dark cloud film which remained 
stationary for prolonged periods, or of large but detached cloud 
masses occasionally appearing and disappearing, or of a battle- 
mented array of thick clouds against the horizon. These appear 
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to have been termed cloud mountains or cloud rocks or cloud forts. 
Exhilarated by Soma, armed with his thunderbolt and generally 
escorted by the Maruts, Indra bursts open tho cloud mountains, 
pierces the cloud rocks, shatters the cloud forts, and obtains the 
much needed and desired rains, floods or light. The character of 
the struggle is threefold: continuous as during a prolonged 
cloudiness, occasional as during the production of а thunderstorm 
and periodic as at the end of the rainy season. As Vrtra is the 
chief of the demons, the bursting of a cloud mountain appears to 
be the most frequent exploit. This demon Vrtra has been de- 
scribed to be nothing more than the accumulation of vapour shut 
up in or obstructed by a cloud. Indra, with his thunderbolt or 
lightning influence, divides the aggregated mass and vent is given 
to the rain which then descends upon the Earth. This may occur 
during winter as well as during tho monsoon period. It seems that. 
the cleavage of a cloud rock produced a monsoon thunderstorm, 
and that the shattering of the cloud forts, which are often called 
autumnal, represents the struggle at the end of the rainy 
Beason. 

Release of Rain Streams.—The primary exploit of Indra is the 
liberation of the rain streams from clouds which are apparently 
barren or unproductive. In mythical language it is the release of 
the cows from mountains, rocks or forts where they lie hidden or 
concealed by demons. Indra is thus a rain-bestower when it is 
nost needed, and rises above the other gods in the estimation of the 
Rg-Vedie Indians. 

Release of Light Beams.—With the liberation of the waters is 
connected the winning of light and of the sun. It will be seen 
later that the Rg-Vedic Indian was as anxious for light and the sun 
as he was for the rains. Winning of light was a secondar, influence 
consequent on the release of tho waters. But it was also a primary 
object probably during winter. 

Release of River Floods.—It has been thought and seems 
probable that the mountains and the rivers, though often aerial, 
were sometimes terrestrial. Indra digs out channels for the rivers 
and lets loose to flow the seven rivers (of the Punjab). He slew 
the dragon lying on the mountain and, like lowing kine in rapid 
flow descending, the waters glided downward to the ocean. The 
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release of the river floods would be a natural consequence of tho 
monsoon rains but there has not been found any direct reference 
to the summer floods so common in the Punjab rivers; some 
indireet references are however traceable. 


Help in Earthly Battles. —Sometimes the line ‘between the 
mythological and the historical battle is not clearly drawn and 
references are made to the victory of Indra over cartlıly enemies. 
Indeed, as tho great lord of battle, Indra is more frequently called 
upon than any other deity as the helper of Rg-Vedie Indians in 
their earthly conflicts with Däsas or Dasyus. 


Indras Appearance and Power.—One whole hymn deals with 
various colours with which Indra is associated but his general 
appearance appears to be tawny. The gigantic size of Indra is 
dwelt upon in many places, while his greatness and power are 
lauded in most unstinted terms. In him the deities are said to 
have stored manliness, insight, power and might. He fixed fast 
and firm the earth that staggered and set at rest the agitated 
mountains as they shook. He begat fire between two stones or 
generated lightening between heaven and earth. 


Indra the Supreme God of the Rg-Vedic Indians.—From the 
foregoing description it will be seen that Indra is an irresistible 
warrior whose mighty arms win victory and whose inexhaustible 
liberality bestows the highest good on mankind. He is a friend in 
need and becomes a friend in deed—the supreme tutelary god of 
the Rg-Vedic Indians during that part of the Rg-Vedic age when 
difficulties in the shape of droughts and earthly enemies were 
frequent. 


Meteorological Interpretation. of Indra.—Indra obtains rains, 
floods and light, but these three effects are so mixed up in the 
hymns dedicated to him that it seems very diflicult to assign any 
definite season or seasons to each. Probably the rains referred 
originally to the monsoon season and then extended to winter, 
the floods appear to refer to the rainy senson but must refer to 
summer also, while light referred to winter as well as to autumn. 
Meteorologically Indra is that beneficent factor which can success- 
fully put an end to adverse conditions of drought and darkness. 
He is a successful meteorological fighter. 
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(5) Inpra-Varuna. CHANGE IN ‘THEIR RELATIVE IMPORTANCE 
DURING TUE Ra-VrEDiC AGE. 


Historical Account.—In comparing historically Varuna and 
Indra it. should be noted that the Iranians and the Punjab Aryans 
originally lived together and worshipped the same gods. In the 
Indo-Iranian period the importance of Varuna was greater than 
that of Indra. A schism appears to have taken place and the 
Zoroastrians migrated westward. Опе of the differences is said to 
consist m the Iranians giving greater preference to Mithra the 
Sun-god, a deity most frequently conjoined with Varuna in the 
Rg-Veda, and in not acknowledging the supremacy of Indra, 
Tn Iran, Varuna remained only as the name of the material heaven 
and of a mythical region which was the seat of the mythical fight 
between a storm-god and a storm-fiend, while Indra’s name is 
found in the Avesta as that of a demon or a malignant power. In 
the Punjab, the importance of Varuna and Indra remained about 
equal in the earlier Rg-Vedic period but in later Rg-Vedic times 
Indra the beneficient successful fighter outshone and superseded 
Varuna the peaceful personification of law and order. 


Account in the Rg-Vedie Hymns of Rivalry and Adjustment. 
One hymn is a colloquy between Indra and Varuna in which each 
of these leading gods puts forward his claims to superiority. The 
poet decides in favour of Indra. Ultimately Varuna’s sphere 
becomes ethical ог moral, while Indra becomes a bestower of 
material boons. Days of passive sway and peaceful and regular 
living, which are the characteristic features of Varuna, appear to 
have been followed by days of struggles for existence and energetic 
action, which are the characteristic features of Indra. 

Meteorological Interpretation of the Accounts —It has been 
mentioned that Varuna was connected with eternal Jaws and 
regular recurrence of periodic meteorological phenomena, while 

_ Indra with constant warfare against adverse meteorological factors. 
In the Indo-Iranian period life should have been easy and periodic 
climatic variations did not affect the struggle for existence of the 
people who probably lived over the regions round about the frontier! 


! Varuna cut the channels of the Indus for her forward courso while 
Indra dug the channels of and impelled the Beas and the Sutlej. 
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hills. Then they may be supposed to be pastoral with 
less agricultural operations demanding plenty of rains. After 
separation, the Iranians who migrated north-westwards, where 
climatic conditions were colder, felt the necessity of Mithra or the 
Sun-god, while the Indians under grand displays of the strife of 
the meteorological elements felt the necessity of Indra the bene- 
ficent and successful fighter against adverse and irregular 
meteorological conditions. A change in climatic conditions can 
thus be deduced from 2 change in the relative importance of the 
gods. Varuna represents a period of normal climatic features, 
while Indra represents a period of droughts which had to be got 
over through his influence. (See also Chapter IX.) 


(6) Inpra-Marnuts: CHANGE IN THEIR RELATIVE IMPORTANCE 
DURING THE Ra-VgDiC AGE. 


Account in Rg-Vedie Hymns of their Friendship and Rivalry.— 
Being identified in the phenomena of thunderstorm, the Maruts 
appear as Indra's friends and allies m many passages of the Rg- 
Veda. In опе hymn however Indra appropriates to himself the 
sacrifice intended for the Maruts and the sage conciliates Indra 
by telling him that the Maruts were his friends and apologises 
before the Maruts for having allowed Indra to enjoy the offerings 
intended for the Maruts, In another hymn Indra boasts of his 
own exploits and declines the friendship of the Maruts; the 
Maruts praise Indra; Indra repents of his unkindness ; and the 
reconciliation is effected. The hymns appear to be a vindication 
of the separate or at least preferential worship of Indra without 
comprehending at the same time, as a matter of course, the adora- 
tion of the Maruts, and embody the idea that Indra, however 
powerful by himself, could not dispense with the assistance of the 
Maruts. 

Meteorological Interpretation of the Accounts.—We have seen 
that the Maruts represented western disturbances of the winter 
type. Subsequently when monsoon rains became important the 
idea of the Maruts was extended to monsoon depressions also 
We have also seen that Varuna who gave regular and peaceful 
rains was superseded by Indra the suecessful fighter against 
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adverse meteorological factors. Thus. while Indra gained popu- 
larity, the Maruts gained in the extent of their influence. In a 
thunderstorm, both the depressional storms and Indra's bene- 
ficent influence had a common basis. All rain was thunderstorm 
rain. For really good rain Indra's beneficent influence had to 
take the help of the depressional storms. The tale of Indra-Varuna 
enda in supersession of Varuna by Indra ; the tale of Indra-Maruts 
ends in a reconciliation between the two, Chronologically, 
copious winter rains, as represented by Maruts, preceded monsoon 
rains and drought conditions, represented by Indra. (See also 


Chapter IX). 


CHAPTER IV. 
MINOR METEOROLOGICAL DEITIES, 
(1) Saviran—Stryva—Sun-Gon. 


General Nature—Connection with Heat, Cold and Waters.—The 
Sun-god literally means generator, arouser, stimulator. Savitar 
is the divine power of the Sun personified, while Süryu is the more 
concrete deity. In Rg-Vedu, the Sun is a beneficent nota maleficent 
deity. There are frequent prayers for sunlight, daylight, fair 
weather, warmth. The  refulgence of his glow is an object of 
praise. The god blesses men with shine, with perfect daylight, 
with cold, with fervent heat and lustre ; Agni blesses men with his 
fires and Sürya warms them pleasantly ; the god drives those who 
hate the worshipper far away and keeps them distant from the 
Sun. Оп Ше other hand the passages in which there ai? references 
to the Sun's burning heat are few. The god is nsked to grant a 
sheltering home that wards the fierce heat off on every side ; also 
the foes are burnt as the Sun burns the earth; men go to Rudra 
and Agni for shelter as they go to the shade from fervent sunlight 
and heat; Indra consumeth the malicious man with the rays of 
Sürya. There are a few allusions to the Sun's connection with 
waters. His function as distributor of heat, ruin and cold is 
called his triple law. His rays are of threefold nature. They 
are agents in sending down rain and in its reubsorption. Dark 
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is their descent, the birds (rays) are golden coloured ; up to the 
heaven they fly robed in the waters. Again they descend 
from the seat of order and all the earth is moistened with their 
fatness. In one place the Sun-god is said to lead the rivers which 
flow expanded at his sending them forth. This might refer to the 
summer floods of the Punjab rivers caused by snow melting. 

Meteorological. Remarks.—These attributes of the Sun would 
lead one to an inference about colder conditions of climate during 
Rg-Vedic age. There is some evidence to show that in the Indo- 
Iranian period cold conditions prevailed. In the first farquard of 
the Vendidad, the sacred book of the Zoroastrians, it has been 
stated, “ The fifteenth of the good lands and countries I, Ahura 
Mazda (Supreme God), ereated was the seven rivers (Punjab). 
Thereupon came Angra Manya (the Devil) who is all death and he 
counter-ereated by his witcheraft abnormal issues in women and 
excessive heat.’ Considering the climatic features of the Punjab 
it cannot be argued that hymns relating to the Sun's heat were 
written in one locality and those relating to cold weather in another. 
(See also Chapters VIII and IX.) 


(2) Aexi—Gon or Finx axp Lian. 


Sacrificial — Dnportance.—Agni is naturally of primary 
importance as the personification of the saered fire which is the 
centre of the ritual poetry of Rg-Veda. As a conductor of sacrifice 
he is repeatedly called a messenger who moves between heaven 
and earth and a great priest carrying oblations offered by men to 
gods. Dy his intercession he causes rain to fall. As having the 
spark of vitality and being so widely diffused in nature, Agni 
naturally came to be described as the germ of all that exists. 

Triple Character. —His universality is shown by his triple 
birth and character. He exists as Sun in the heavens, as sacrificial 
eentre on earth and as lightning in the waters of the firmament. 
The abode of the celestial Agni in the waters of the firmament is 
one of the best established points in Vedie mythology. To a Rg- 
Vedic Indian lightning makes the clouds to rain; the thunder 
heraideth rain ; there can be no rain without lightning and thunder. 
Agni is the child of the floods, the germ of the waters and quickenoth 
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the waters seed. As lightning is à form of Agni, Indra is more 
frequently coupled with Agni as a dual divinity than with any 
other god. It is noteworthy that lightning is rarely associated 
with Varuna. 

Connection with the Seasous.—ln his character of the Sun he is 
sometimes said to establish and regulate the seasons of the year. 
He knows the proper seasons of the year or tho sacrificial sessions. 
The seasons and the sacrifiees were so intimately connected in the 
thoughts. of the ancients that Agni is called the guardian of the 
sensons. 

Domestic Connections. —As a sacrificial centre in every home, 
Agni is more closely connected with human life than any other god. 
His association with the dwellings of men is peculiarly intimate. 
He is the only god to whom the epithet lord of the house is applied. 
He is a guest, a kinsman, a friend and a mighty benefactor of 
his worshipper. He is a god whom forefathers kindled. Such 
characteristics seem to point to an older order of things when Agni 
was loss sacrificial and as the centre of domestic life produced an 
intimate relation such as is not easily found in the worship of other 
gods. 

Meteorological Remarks.—Rainfall in the Punjab as associated 
with the Maruts and Indra appears to be closely connected with 
lightning. All such rain appears to be thunderstorm rain. Agni's 
beneficent domestic connections would lead one to infer a colder 
climate at least when the Agni cult was first instituted. They 
support a similar inference deduced (rom the beneficent nature of 
the Sun-god. 

(3) Vayu, Vara or Winp-coo. 

General Character. —Wind moves on the paths of the mid- 
region of air as his will inclines him. His chariot goes crashing and 
hath à voice of thunder. His flight is swift and impetuous. He is 
hard to be checked. Reference is sometimes seen to tho fresh 
morning breeze. Somehow Wind is less connected with the Maruts, 
though they are said to have been generated by wind from the 
womb of heaven. Не is sometimes connected with Indra. He is 
specifically connected with Parjanya. Wind and Parjanya are 
two bulls who stir up the regions of the water. Forth burst the 
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winds what time Parjanya quickens earth with moisture. Wind 
is borne onward by the clouds that thunder. 

Allusion to Two Winds.—There are two or three passages in 
which two winds are mentioned. Two several winds are said to 
blow from Sindhu (Indus or Ocean) from a distant land; one 
breathes energy, the other drives disease away. The steed of Väta 
impelled by the Gods is said to have his home in both oceans in 
eastern and in western sea. There is also a reference to two winds 
which age not. The two winds should refer to winds of the two 
seasons. 


Meteorological Remarks.—Although Maruts which represent 
winds moving from one region to another m a depressional storm 
are of paramount. meteorological importance, the regular sweep of 
the winds, or variable winds, represented by Vayu or Vata does 
not appear to represent any active meteorological element except 
when connected with ParJanya or the first burst of the monsoon. 
This would seem to show that there was no regular and continuous 
rainy season in the Punjab. Rain mostly occurred either without 
high winds as with Varuna or in connection with depressions and 
thunderstorms as with Maruts and Indra. 


(4) Rubpna—Tuz Ruppy RoanrR or Heaven. 


General Character—Rudra is the father of the Maruts or 
storin-gods. Etymologically the word means a roarer signifying 
the sound of storms, or the red or brilliant god. He is called the 
wild boar of the sky, the red, the dazzling shape. He appears to 
have represented not the storm pure and simple but rather its 
baleful side in the destructive ageney of lightning. This would 
account for his deadly shafts which kill men or cattle and for his 
being the futher of the Maruts who are armed with lightning. He 
is, however, not purely malevolent like a demon; his healing powers 
are mentioned with special frequency. 

Meteorological Remarks. —Rudra appears to be a personification 
of the red glow of the sky at the time of the morning and evening 
twilights which is believed even to this day as a precursor of rain 
in parts of India. Being the father of the storm-gods the conse- 
quences of the storms exist in him as attributes, which may be 
incidental. 
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(9) RBHUS AND THE SEASONS. 


General | Remarks. —The meteorological seasons have been 
treated in a subsequent chapter ; owing to specific importance from 
the point of view of the sacrificial sessions, the seasons were 
sometimes personified and honoured as deities. They were called 
Rbhus' regulations, and Kbhus as cosmie powers were closely 
connected with them. Myths connected with the Rbhus appear 
somewhat obscure, and ingenious explanations have been offered. 
Thus their repose for twelve days in the house of the Sun is taken 
to represent the twelve days of the winter solstice. They are said 
to renovate the earth through the recurrence of the seasons. 
Definite meteorological statements in connection with these deities 
are important, but the metaphorical and the obscure character of 
the hymns would preclude one from making them. 


(6) MiscELLANEOUS DEITIES CONNECTED with FIRE or LIGHT, 
WATER AND THEIR MINGLINGS. 


Mätarısvan—Celestial Carrier of Fire or Light. —He is a divine 
or semi-divine being who is said to have brought Agni from heaven. 
He is identified by some with the Wind-god but may be called the 
medium of light and heat propagation. 

Tria Aptya—Watery Third-Fire.—YHe is probably the third or 
lightning form of Agni or a producer of lightning. In the heights 
of heaven, like a smelter, he is said to fan Agni, to sharpen Agni. 
The characteristic epithet applied to him is watery. The Cod 
goes back to the Indo-Iranian period, as his name and epithet are 
found in the Avesta. 

Ahirbudhnya—Dragon of the Deep.—He is a divine being who 
lives in the depths of the ocean of air. He is born of floods and 
sits beneath the streams in middle air. There seems to be some- 
thing hurtful in his nature. 

Apamnapat—Child of the Waters.—He shines bright in floods, 
unfed with fuel, germ of many. He grows in brightness in the lap 
of waving waters. He is lightning concealed in or produced from 
rain-clouds and dates back to the Indo-Iranian period. 

Vena—Gandharva—Cloud Spirit or Rainbow.—Vena is appa- 
rently the loving Sun as he rises in the dew and mist of morning. 
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Gaudharva is a bright celestial being sometimes thought of as 
dwelling in waters with his spouse Apsaras or water nymph. They 
illustrate the union of light with waters. He may be interpreted 
to be a rainbow. 

Dadhikra— Divine Horse of the Morning Sun.—MHe is described 
as a kind of divine horse and is probably a personifiention of the 
morning sun. Jtymologically the name implies scatterer of 
thickened milk, in allusion to the rising Sun spreading dew and 
hoar frost. like milk. 


CHAPTER V. 
QUASI-METEOROLOGICAL DEITIES. 


(1) Soma—The Drink of the gods.—By the side of the cult 
of fire the Soma sacrifice forms a main feature in the ritual of the 
Rg-Veda. The whole of the ninth book, containing 114 hymns, 
is devoted to Soma. The descriptions consists mainly of incanta- 
tions while the TERRESTRIAL Soma PLANT is pressed by 
stones and the juice flows through the woollen strainer into the 
wooden vats ; alter this it is offered as a beverage to the gods. 

Soma is also CELESTIAL whose abode is heaven, from which 
it is said to have been brought on earth by an eagle or falcon. The 
falcon may be the lightning which rends the clouds and brings duwn 
sweet rain. [t may be a mythological account of the simple 
phenomenon of descent of lightning darting from the cloud and 
eausinga fallof ambrosial fluid water of the cloud. In metaphorical 
accounts the Terrestrial Soma is identified with the purification of 
the Celestial Nectar accompanied by rain and lightning. Lightning 
is In some verses connected with purification of Soma, which in all 
probability alludes to the purification of the Celestial Soma, and 
may have reference to the phenoinenon of thunderstorm. The 
heavenly Soma is said to combine with solar rays in the clouds and 
thus cause rain to descend. 

It has been held by some that Soma also means the Моох- 
(ton. The hyperbolie terms in which the Soma hymns are 
expressed might have been а consequence due to an inner con- 
sciousness of the coalescence or of the triplé nature of the Soma as 
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the plant on earth, as rain in the firmament, and as Moon-god in 
the heavens. 

(2) Tadra—Soma: their Connection.—Indra is pre-eminently 
addicted to Soma. — Exhilarated with wild joy, he enters into 
the fray with the demons of drought and conquers them. The 
draughts which he drinks are said to lift him up like violent gusts 
of wind. The juice is suid to flow for Indra's sake. As brightness 
mingles with the moon in heaven, the offered Soma yearns to mix 
with Indra. Being intimately connected with Indra and Vrtra, 
Soma comes to be spoken of independently as a great fighter and a 
giver of rain. This connection between the two gods may mean 
that Indra is some beneficent meteorological influence which 
receives support from some lunar influence. 


(3) Usas—Dawn.—Usus is the most gracetul production 
of Vedic poetrv. "The poet's fondness for her seems to show how 
deeply his mind was impressed by the splendid glories of the dawn. 
Descriptions of dawn are however of interest to students of 
atmospheric opties. The meteorological interest lies in her 
association with the white or red or dark-red morning clouds 
brightened by the approach of the dawn, or with misty skies, or 
morning dews, or watery regions of the firmament, in which she is 
represented as bathing. The destruction by Indra of the chariot 
of the dawn-goddess is interpreted to mean the obstruction of the 
dawn by a thunderstorm. Specific mention of this phenomenon 
which is not of frequent occurrence but is only occasional, would 
seem to show that early morning was not the usual time of occur- 
rence of a thunderstorm. 

(4) Asvins—Twin Heralds of Duwn.—The Asvins are 
represented as denoting either the twilight or the morning star. 
Their connection with any definite phenomenon of light is obscure ; 
they may represent the commingling of light and darkuess, or 
zodiacal lights. Their physical basis is a puzzle even to the oldest 
Indian commentators. "The time when these gods appear is the 
early dawn, while it is still dark, but the grey of the morning is 
beginning to appear or when darkness still stands over the ruddy 
morning clouds. At the yoking of their car Usas is born, Of all 
the gods the Agvins are most closely connected with honey. They 
are lovers of sweetness. They sprinkle meath with their honey- 


wherever they go and refresh their paths therewith. The 
ars their honey in her mouth or they bring delicious honey 
> bees. They bring nourishment and possess that healing 
which they deposit in the waters, in the trees and in the 
The honey-whip may be taken to represent the stimulating 
ife-giving breeze of the early morning or the early morning 
The pleasant sprinklings of the honey would then represent 
| nourishments received by the plants from copious dows of 
arly morning. All nature receives the first stimuli at the 
of the appearance of these gods; and plants and herbs are 
sed to have their greatest value at this time by Indian 
cal men. 
5) Apah—MWaters.—The waters ure praised ag goddessesg 
ur hymns of the Rg-Veda. Waters are described as flowing 
the henvens, or wandering us dug from the earth, or flowing 
by nature. They are bright, purifying and speeding to the 
n. They flow forth when sent by Indra. The poot asks: 
' is their spring, where is their foundation, where is their 
mt centre? Sürya attracts them with his bright beams, 
a digs paths for them to travel. They bear off all defilement. 
v have their healing power; they drive disease away. Most 
herly physicians, they are parents of all that standeth, all that 
‘eth. The waters appear to be of primary importance to the 
Vedie Indian ; this explains the frequent occurrence of prayers 
rainfall and for the: inclusion of so much meteorological 
ter in these religious and sacrificial hymns. 
(6) Rivers—With — incidental reference ta Knowledge of 
untain, Sea and Desert.—About 30 Rivers are mentioned in 
Rg-Vedu. Mention is often made of the ‘sapta sindhavah’ 
seven rivers, It is interesting to note that the same expression 
pta Hindu occurs in the Avesta, The rivers аго the Indus, the 
asvati and the five rivers of the Punjab—Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, 
is and Sutlej. The names of frequent occurrence are those of 
Indus and the Sarasvati. The Indus is said to be rich in horses, 
s, robes and ample wealth. The Sarasvati however is a sacred 
er and the region appears to have acquired а certain sanctity ; 
: limitless unbroken flood is said to be swift moving and comes on 
th a tempestuous roar. The description given of the Sarasvati 
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can hardly apply to the small stream now known under that name 
and there is evidence to show that in the Rg-Vedic age it was 
large and was the last of the rivers of the Punjab and therefore an 
iron gate or real frontier to the east. Rivers in those days were 
not easily fordable. There are references to transport over water 
floods in bonts und an easy ford js said to be pleasant. In one 
hymn, the rivers Beas and Sutlej are asked by the sage to bow 
lowly down, to be easy to bo traversed and to stay with their flood 
below the axles of car and wagon. 

The rivers have thoir course from the Mountains. Forth 
from the bosom of the mountains the Beas and Sutlej are said to 
speed down their waters. The Indus is said to speed over pre- 
cipitous ridges of the earth. The mountains are said to distil the 
rain drops and, resting firm, rejoice in freshening moisture. 
They are said to be snow-covered and rich in treasures, 

The course of the rivers is from the mountains to the SEA or 
Ocean. The seven mighty rivers are said to seek the ocean, 
The floods are said to be longing for the sea. In one or two 
passages there appears to be an aecount of a sea voyage where the 
words of the text do not admit of any other interpretation. It із а 
matter for consideration whether under ancient geographical 
conditions the sea was not nearer to south Punjab than it is now. 

Tue DzszRT is mentioned inthe Rg-Veda. Rain floods are said 
to flow over desert lands. Indra inundated thirsty plains and deserts 
and when Parjanya gives rain he makes desert places dit for travel. 
Springs m the desert were fully appreciated. Agni is compared to 
à fountain in the desert and sacrificial gilts are said to refresh 
Indra like water brought to men in desert places. In one place 
the poet says: ‘ The desert plains and steep descents, how many 
leagues in length they spread." If Sarasvati was a mighty river 
flowing to the sea and if it is now lost in the sands it can be inferred 
that the Rajputana desert is gaining ground to the north and east 
of it. 

Changes in the configuration of the Punjab rivers and in the 
sea or gulfs into which they discharge their waters and in the 
extent of the Rajputana desert have occurred even in compara- 
‘tively recent times and they can be carried backward to Bg-Vedie 
period. But for causing any change in climatic features, the 
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changes should be of an order of magnitude which would take one 
to very old periods approaching the dates of geological transforma- 
tions which аго not considered here and which would form a 
distinct subject for meteorological and climatic speculations. 

(7) Forests, Fields, Animals.—The Forest hymn shows a 
fine appreciation of nature. The forest queen is praised as sweet- 
scented, redolent of balm ; she is the mother of all sylvan things, 
who tills not but hath stores of food. The burning of the forest 
is however mentioned with special frequency in connection with 
Agni. Agni compasses all forests with glowing flame and leaves 
them blackened with his tongue: he shaves the earth, as a barber 
shaves a beard, when the wind blows on his flame and fans it. In 
one place there seems to be an allusion to the clearance of the 
jungle by fire for the advance of the settlers. Immense forests 
would mitigate the heat of the sun and may have produced an 
appreciable effect. on rainfall and considerable effect, on retention 
of rain-water. 

Tak Lorp Or Tur FrELD is praised in one hymn. There 
are references to ploughing, sowing and reaping. A god dews the 
corn with moisture, bedews the pasture of the kine. Rain is said to 
swell the corn by moisture sent from heaven. The word Yava is 
mentioned with special frequency as the principal article of veget- 
able food and may be a generic name for any sort of grain. The 
word means barley even to this day and it is probable that it 
meant barley in the Rg-Vedie age also; its generic significance 
was probably derived from its cultivation and production on a 
very lurge scale and to an extent which was greater than for any 
other kind of grain. As barley is à winter crop, winter rains appear 
to be a predominant feature of the climate. It is said that rice, 
which is à monsoon crop, is not specifically mentioned ; but as 
Parjanya, who apparently represents the first. burst of the monsoon, 
is the generator and nourisher of plants giving abundant food 
for all living creatures, it is probable that erops were raised in the 
monsoon season also. 

Amongst ANIMALS the cow occupies a prominent place and 
has already acquired a certain amount of sanctity in the Rg-Veda. 
She is described as food which moves on feet. Naturally she had 
great utility and value. The horse is another animal of value 
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particularly in warfare. Wealth in steeds and abundance of cows 
is prayed for. Amongst wild animals mentian is made of the wolf, 
the lion, the wild boar, the bear, the jackal, gaura, buffalo, deer, 
hyena, antelope and a few others. The tiger is not mentioned, 
while the elephant may have been regarded as a strange creature, 
being called a beast with hand. This is of some significance as 
the natural home of these animals is even now outside the limits of 
tho Punjab then occupied by Rg-Vedie Indians. 


(To be continued.) 


SOME PECULIARITIES OF THE SORATHI DIALECT. 


Bv D. В. Мамкар. 


Tug GUJARATI language is spoken today in many distinct 
dialects,! out of which the provincial dialect spoken by the people 
occupying the province called Sorath is for many reasons, greatly 
interesting to a philologist. The pure Sorathi dialectal variations 
which may be noticed today, are mostly to be found in the 
spoken language of Käthis, Ahirs or Ayars, Chäranas, Mers and 
other tribes. There is also an extensive literature expressed 
in this mixed dinlect and preserved as folk-lore, which is lately 
being published by Mr. J. K. Meghani.? That these people have 
often preserved forms and words almost in their Präkrit and 
Apabhramsa stage, can be ascertained even by a cursory knowledge 
of the dinlect. A detailed study of this dialect shows that it is 
considerably influenced by Sindhi, Kachhi, Märawädi and slightly 
also by Hindi. 


1 See specimens given by Sir George Grierson in LS. Vol. IX, Part II. 
* Npecially his Rasadhäras, Bahäravatiäs, айман Rat and Rtugito 
which last, presents some very interesting philological (chiefly phonetic) 
variations, 
3 Duhis like :— 
Päni mide pik 
Mel mäduje manamem 
Tum to ji niydr 
Tum Кеде pinithi nipajyo 
—Kiüthiawadi Duhä, p. 57, by G. D. Raychura. 
or 
Uttar gedyum kaddhiyum . 
Dungara dammariyü 
Haido talafe maccha jin 
Sajana sambhiriyim 
—Sorathi Bahüravatiü I., App. 
may be taken as complete remnants of the Kuchbi dialect, though 
the instrumental in the first duho is purely Gujarati. But, even otherwise 
many terminations directly imported from Kachhi, (which is nothing else 
but a dialect of Sindhi) are found interspersed all throughout the literature. 
Gen. ji, change of neuter into masculine gender, ete., are some instances in 
point. Märawädi influence is more marked in marringe songs, which form 
a special collection in Meghani's Chundadi. Gen. rd, change of ‘fa’ to ‘tha’ are 
comparatively frequent. Hindi influence is not so marked. Gen. Да ів of 
course scen, but otherwise it is very rare. 
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The complex nature of this half-developed dialect necessitates 
a brief inquiry into the antecedents of the people whose vehicle of 
expression it has been for a long time. 


KATHIS. 


First, to consider about the Käthis Campbell states that 
they came to Käthiäwäd (cir. 1400 A.D.) from Sind through 
Cuteh. He also narrates that the Kathts themselves preserve 
a tradition describing their origin from the blow of a stick by 
Karna, at the time of Virüta's Gograhana, a Mbh. incident. 
Some, according to Campbell, may be connected with Kathmandu. 
the capital of Nepal. 

Captain Wilberforce-Bell, too, says! “ They are generally 
supposed to have migrated from Sind to Kachha where they 
settled at Pava and afterwards in Sorath at Thün." He also 
notices the legendary origin in the Mbh. incident. 


lt is necessary hero to point out that the Mbh. knows no 
such incident and that the legend owes its origin probably to the 
general tendeney, of most of the present tribes, of connecting 
themselves with some illustrious ancient family. 


It seems that at the time of Alexander's invasion, a people 
named by the Greeks as Kathaioi dwelt on the banks of the Indus, 
whom the Cambridge History of India? takes to be Kshatriyas, 
pointing out at the same time that the common designation of 
the warrior caste seems to have been applied, in this case, to a 
partieular people. * 


Dr. Macdonell,? spenking about the Käthas of the famous 
Käthaka Sakha, states that they are now mostly seen in Käshmere, 
but in the days of the Greeks they were in the Punjab and 
Käshmere. But he has cited no authority for this statement, 
probably showing thereby that he also had the above Kshatriya- 
Kathaioi theory in view. This error in the identification of the 
Kshatriya and Kathaioi was probably due to McCrindle, who 


The history of Käthiäwäd, pp. 67-68. 
Vol. I, p. 349. 
History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 175. 
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equated! the Kathaioi with Kshatriyas. That this was erroneous 
was pointed out by Prof. S. Majmudar Shastri in his notes on 
the text of MacCrindle thus: ? “ The Kuthioi were the Kanthas 
(Panini, II, 4, 20) or the Krathas (Mahabharata, VIII, 85, 16). 
To take it as Kshatriyas, as has been done by Dr. McCrindle and 
in the Camb. Н. I. (Vol. Т), is not very satisfactory. For the word 
Kshatriya does not refer to any particular nation or tribe, but 
is the common name for all the warrior tribes or castes.” 


But in his discussion about the Kathaioi, McCrindle regards 
the following names as having been derived from this word :* 
" Kathis, Kathi, Kathias, Katris, Khatris, Khetars, Kettaour, 
Kattair, Kattaks and others. One of these tribes, the Kathis, 
issuing from the lower parts of the Punjab, established themselves 
in Saurashtra and gave the name of Kathiawad to the great 
peninsula of Gujarat.” 4 


The above discussion brings out two possible alternatives asto 
the origin of the Küthis—(1) Kathaioi, if we believe in McCrindle, 
or (2) Kanthas or Krathas according to Dr. 8. Majumdar Shastri. 
Their origin from the Kanthas would seem to he borne out by the 
still existing name Kanthal, given to the shore of the Ran of 
Cutch.* Ptolemy also knew a gulf named Kanthi and McCrindle 
identifies? it with the present ‘Gulf of Kachha’. 


But there is still another line of argument, which probably 
leads us nearer to the origin of the Kathis. McCrindle in the long 
list of the tribes whose names he believed to have been derived 
from or akin to Kathaioi, enumerates Kattaks. If there is any 
connection between Kathaioi, Kattaks and our Kathis, the matter, 
I think, can still be pushed earlier. In the Vedic times there 
was a Käthnka Säkhä, which gives us a Samhita and an Upanisad ; 


1 MeCrindleés Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy, ed. by S. 
Majumdar Shästri, pp. 157-58. 

2 Ibid, р. 375. 

з [bid, p. 158. 

1 McCrindle has blundered here. It is Küthiäwäd that is a Peninsula 
nnd not Gujarüta, 

5 It ia however possible that the word Kanthà] is to bo derived 
from Känthä or Kantha. 

6 Ibid, p. 158. 
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and it seems probable, at least philologically, that our Kathis 
were perhaps connected with these Kithas. That the Käthas 
occupied the Punjab once, according to Macdonell, lends further 
support to this identification, as Käthis also are said to have migra- 
ted from almost the same districts. 


But for the purpose of philological investigations, it is quite 
sufficient that the Kathis came into Käthiäwäd, from Sind via 
Cutch. 


Ayars, or Ähirs, another tribe, whose dialect we are going to 
investigate, are a wandering pastoral people mostly moving from 
one place to another for pastures for their cattle. They are 
said to have formed marital connections with Rajput tribes like 
Solankis, Valas and Paramärs.! Captain Wilberforce-Bell 
points out? ~ Ptolemy, the Greek, mentions them as Ahiriya,” 
which seems to be incorrect as there is no mention of the Ahiriya 
in Ptolemy. But, he, like Campbell, thinks, that the Ähirs for- 
merly lived on the banks of the Idus and in all probability migrated 
to Saurüshtra owing to the influx of Mahomedans into Sind from 
Persia,? while W. Crooke’,* finds their connection with Abars, 
a Scythic tribe, as affirmed by some, not plausible. Their matri- 
nionial relations with the Rajputs, indicate that they were once a 
rulingand fightingrace. Inthe Mahabharata there isample evidence 
to this effect. Nakula in his Digvijaya had to defeat Abhiras, 
on the banks of the Indus (Sindhukulasamsrita). They are said 
to have been reduced to the present servile condition as a result of 
the extirpation of all the Kshatriyas by Parasuräma.® Before 
this legendary incident, however, they were Kshatriyns. That they 
were connected with Aioi mentioned by Ptolemy seems probable;? 
but though the connection of serpent worship with Aioi seems 
to be quite possible, it cannot be positively affirmed of the Ahirs 


1 Qujarüta Sarvasangraha, p. 104. 

? Ibid, p. 53. 

з Ibid, р. 53. 

+ ETE. i, 232; howevor cf. Enthoven: Tribes and Castes of Bombay : 


Mbh., II, 35, 9-10 ; III, 192, 33-35. 
6 Mbh., XIV, 30, 14-16. 
7 cf. Ptolemy’s Ancient India, ed. by Majumdär, p. 350. 
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who were originally called Abhirs, which form of the word is a phi- 
lological handicap for connecting them with Ahis, who are 
mentioned in the Rgveda. 


Even these Ayars are said to have come to Sorath from Sind, 
via Cutch. 

Charanas, another tribe using Sorathi are known to have 
been intimately connected! with both the Kathis and Ayars 
and thus must have accompanied them to Käthiäwäd, 

For Mers, a tribe nlso using this dialect 1 would simply refer 
to Indian Antiquary, June 1922,? where following Dr. Bhagawanlul 
Indraji, they are identified with the Maitraks and Mihirs. They 
also appear to have come through Sind. 


The influence of Sindhi and Cutchi that we shall find in the 
investigation of this dialect can thus be historically explained. 


UTSARGAS 


REMOTE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN 7 


The Sorathi dialect is conspicuous by the total absence of 
both the remote demonstrative pronouns e and /e which are 
so widely used in the other dialects of the Gujarati language. 
The use of this і in the nominative as well as in the oblique 
cases is to be found throughout in the Sorathi literature.? 
This extensive use of the pronoun 7 has, it seems, influenced 
other pronouns also. te and je of Gujaräti proper are often 
used in Sorathi as / and ji, but mostly in oblique case 
only. Sir George Grierson shows‘ the use of 7 in the Zülàvüdi 


1 ef. Gujarüta Sarvasaıgraba, p. 105. 
zef. also Mhers, an article by V. P. Vaidya, in Nägarika, a Gujarati 
quarterly, Vol. VI, No. 1, where the author has traced the dotaila of the 
migrations of these people. 
I Хес: 
i—Kathiawadi Юпп, by Raichura, pp. 30, 40, 92, 97, etc., 
Sorathi, Bahiravatii by Meghani 1, 10, 33, ete. 
(97) — imne— Sorathi B. I, 91. 
thi—Kathi, D. P. 18. 
(#1) ino— Ibid., p. 61. 
* Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. IX, Part Il., p. 419. 
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and Pattani dialects. But in both these cases it appears in oblique 
cases. Thus this 2 happens to be a peculiarity of Sorathi. 


Benmes has given a list of the two demonstrative pronouns 
in different languages that he has examined.! He gives for 
Sindhi, remote demon. Pr. 7, 4? and he; but Dr. Trump, believes?, 
them to be hi, he and hiu which result into z, e and iu respectively 
in Ladi dialect, by the elision of k. This 7 of the Ladi seems to be 
identical with Sorathi 7. This would be further justified by our 
previous ethnological discussions whieh have shown that all those 
tribes were, at one or the other time, residing in Sind. 


Си). e comes from etad. Etad yields in Prakrit eam. But etad 
also shows, another form ?nam in Prakrit. Prof. N. В. Divatia 
has incidentally shown? that this inam may be derived either 
from elena or from its gen. form. Moreover Siddhahema * 
considers ina as an accusative or nominative form. In 
Sadbhäsächandrikä it is taken" as a nom. form. But how 
can we account for this © in the forms of etad in Pr.? 
Beames writes: * “ But it is perhaps useless to seek for the origin 
of the modern forms in any written work. They have their 
origin, in all probability, in a much lower stratum of 
popular speech." But he does not investigate further. Many 
Prakrit forms and phases, which are not explained by the extant 
Prakrit granımars, are often solved by a reference to the Vedic 
grammar. It should be remembered that according to the view,” 
that is now being widely accepted, Prakrits existed side by side 
with the classical Sanskrit from the earliest times. 


In the Vedic language we find, together with efad and other 
pronouns a pronominal form im; but it is not certain whether 
itis a remote or a near demon. pronoun. Sàyana explains? it 


1 Compnrativo grammar of the Modern Áryan Languages of India, 
1872-79, by John Beames. ii, 317-18. 
2 GrammarofthoSindhi Language, by E. Trumpp, Leipzig, 1872, p. 198. 
Gujarati Language, Vol. II, p. 28. 
VIII, 3, 79. 
Bombay Sans. and Pr. Sories, p. 124. 
Ibid., p. 317. 
An Intr. to Comp. Philology, by Gune, p. 148. 
RV. VI, 53, 5-6. 
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by the accusative form of idam. But Macdonell ! translates it 
by ‘Him’ which shows that it may have been used as a Remote 
demon. pronoun also. This ım, if taken as an accusative form 
would directly yield i as the original pronoun. That this i or im 
should have any connection with etad does not seem probable, but 
confused memory of a forgotten age may have given rise to the 
optional form inam in the forms of etad. 

The above discussion, thus, shows that the Vedic language 
evinces the existence of a pronoun ? which may be identified with 
Sorathiz. Like the peak of a submerged mountain, this Sorathi i, 
even now, reminds us of the Vedic age ! 


2 
Мом. PLURAL TERMINATION U ов Um.: 
Examples. 
Masculine. 
Guj. proper. Sorathi. 
Sing. Plural. Sing. Plural. 
päno pàni—o pàno pänä—o—u 
häth hüth—o häth hüth—o—wu 
bhayado bhàyada—o bhäyado bhayadia—o—u 


N.B.—I have noted in the case of Sorathi the optional plural of 
endings, but they are heard in the specoh of the educated only. 


Feminine. 
Sing. Plural. Plural. 
(Guj. Proper) (Sorathi) 
Сау Gày—o Gay—o—um 
Chopdi ? Chopdi—o Chopdi—o~—um 
Ganga Gangi—o Gangia—o—um'. 


Vedic Grammar of Students, p. 220. 
2 For its uso seo: 
Sorathi B. i, 19; Kathi, D.P. 6, 19, 26, 42; Radbiali Rat 6, ete. 
it is very diffuse, 
з Beames does not recognise the existence of i and à endings for 
Guj. nouns (pp. 196-97); but long 1 endings in Gujarati are quite usual. 
4 eg. ovi pachehiá Gangäum ave to ya mare Sum ? 
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NEUTER. 
Sing. Plural. Plural. 
(Guj. Proper) (Sorathi) 
Chhokarum Chhokarám —o Chhokaram—o—um 
Zaid Zid—o Zid—o—um. | 


The above illustrations will make it clear that whatever the 
gender and whatever the ending of a noun may be, in Sorathi it 
always takes in Nom. pl., along with other terminations, wand um 
masculine showing u and the other two genders um. 

In Prükrit, Masculine nouns ending in i and ®, and Feminine 
nouns ending in d, 7, 2, u and di take in Nom. pl. along with other 
termination ам or %.! In Apabhrarnsa the same has been retained. 
Moreover, in Apabhrarnéa, for neuter nouns there is an exception. 
Those nouns that had а ka at the end, took w in Nom. and Acc. 
sing.” It is a known fact that this addition of ka was, once, 
very extensively used. 

Modern Aryan languages, also show this м. Tor nouns ending 
in a, there is a universal ter. v. But in Sindhi, the use of this ш, 
is very wide. In Feminine, Sindhi shows w, for Z, a, ? and 1 endings. ? 
As Sindhi has lost the Neuter, it will be seen that neuter 
Apabhrarnga terminations have influenced other genders. 

Beames observes for this u or um;* “ Мо satisfactory reason 
for this form has been shown. Even if we admit that the ‘o° of 
Pr. plurals has been changed to w, this does not account for the 
anusvära, which is too important a feature to have crept in 
by accident. It may have been extended to the nominative 
from the oblique cases of the Apahlıramsa pl. (see Lassen, p. 464) 
as is often the case in other languages." Yet I offer two alterna- 
tive explanations for this phenomenon, of which the second seems 
to me to be even more plausible than the theory of the Apabh- 
тата oblique cases. 


Intr. to Prükrit, by Woolner, p. 31 ff. 
See Puriitattva, a Cuj. quarterly, Vol. T, p. 365 fi. 
Beames, Ibid, ii, 196-97. But Beames is not correct here. Nouns 
with v and & endings do not take any ter. which is accepted for Sindhi by 
Dr. Trumpp (see Ibid, p. 106). 

4 lbid, p. 209. 
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(1) As is shown above the use of the term. u, in Prakrits 
and Apabhrarnsa, was very wide. There appears in every language 
an age of unification, when in the absence of great grammarians 
the language becomes a language of the people, and minor and rigid 
distinctions are forgotten. Something of the sort may have 
happened here also. 

(2) We have also seen above that a Xa was added to the 
noun-stems very extensively at one time or other. Prof. 
N. B. Divatia recognises! the force of this ka. We may, therefore, 
suppose that the process that was limited to Neuter in Apabhrarnéa 
was made universal, and every noun, after the model of the Apabh- 
гатп$а neuter nouns with the optional ka endings, took u or um. 


3 
ELISION or А. 


The aspirate Л seen in words like thame, mhane, etc., has 
been considered as an nfter-effect of its shifting places in 
some of its antecedent forms. Though this sound exists in 
some parts of Gujarat, it is elided in Sorathi and some other 
dialects. For this absence of A-sound it is argued that men 
have acquired. the habit of this false pronunciation, due to the 
faulty system of spelling adopted in the Government Vernacular 
Rending Series. But it is the experience of many that even 
illiterate people, quite innocent of modern culture, have a tendency 
to elide this Л, at least in Sorathi. 

The reason for this elision of is phonetic, the tendency for 
aspiration, a well-known phenomenon in philology being absent in 
this case. Marathi elides it in (amr) amache and preserves it 
in hmt. Sindhi shows it in avAt zh, tavhim, cte. and drops itin asim, 
zum. In Hindi this aspiration is very wide. In Sorath itself 
Junagadh people would pronounce sámo as sa/hnbho, while people 
on Опа side would have Aununı for unum. Thus the retention of h 
is optional. It has been alrendy seen that Sorathi is very much 
allied to Kachhi, and Kachhis are almost notorious for this elision 
ofh. The first person Singular which preserves the aspiration in all 


1 GLL. i, 190-90. 
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the modern Aryan languages of India has dropped it in Kachhi and 
Sindhiamum. Butamongst Kachhis the tendency for not aspirating 
is even more marked than amongst Sindhis. Plurals like tarhim, 
avhim, are conspicuous by their absence in Kachhi, as in Ladi. 
Again if you ask an average Kachhi to pronounce kahyum he will 
express it as kiyum or kium or even Äyum. It will be seen that 
kahyum by the elision of hand by the process of Pratisamprasirana 
will yield Arm. This tendency of avoiding aspiration is thus 
seen in Kachhi and Sorathi alike. 


4 


Past Passive PARTICIPLE! TERMINATION pum (@) 


Gujarati proper. Sorathi. 
boläyum bolänum 
lakbäyum lakhänum 


The fact that these forms change according to the gender of 
the subject indicates their participial character. 

Roots of alldescriptionshave this termination applied to them 
in Sorathi. In Sindhi also it is applied to some P.P.P s. ? 


But Dr. Trumpp simply calls them irregular, while Beames 
compares some of these with the corresponding irregular P.P.P.s. 
in Sanskrit.” But even our Sanskrit grammarians, on account of 
the break in the Vedie traditions, have often explained forms, for 
which they could not account, as irregular. Today when the 
Vedic language itself is studied scientifically, we must try to find 
out the causes of these apparent irregularities, in the Vedic language. 
Thus we find that in Vedic grammar along with ѓа there was also a 
na as the termination of P.P.P. This na was applied to ronts 
ending in long vowels, or in ch, d and у? And keeping in wiew 


1 For its actual use sce Sorathi В. i, 20; Kathi. D. D. 11, ete. 

2 Dr. Trumpp (Zbid) p. 272 ff. 

3 Ibid iii, p. 139. 

4 A similar case is seen in Prükrit. Hemachandra, in his DeSinima- 
mali, has enumerated many wordsas desi, which can be and are being traced 
to Sanskrit, to-day. 

5 See Vedic Gr. pp. 183-4. 
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the fact that in Sindhi where it exhibits this termination, it is 
npplied to roots having @ endings, it can be argued that this na 
which in Sindhi was as yet vague and uncertain, became univer- 
salised in Sorathi passing as it did through Kachhi. 


This mem termination is not noted by any one. Even 
Grierson, though he has incidentally given one illustration, has not 
discussed it. ! 


5. 


ABSENCE OF WIDE e AND о. 


The wide sound of e and o heard in Gujaräti and Märewädi 
distinguishes them from all other modern Áryan languages in India. 
The genesis of these wide e and o has been ably discussed by Prof. 
Divatia. * 


No one can deny its existence in Gujaräti, but speaking of the 
Gujaräti language as n whole it should be stated that its use is 
partial, it being absent in some parts of Kathiawad. This will 
be proved by the fact that students in those parts, when 
commencing their English studies, are frequently unable to pro- 
nounce the wide sounds of that language. This is a difficulty 
experienced by all the teachers there. I have myself seen Hilaris, 
ridiculing the wide pronunciation of words like Chopdi of Bhaüvana- 
gari students studying at Rajkot and other places. The 
absence of this wide sound, at least in Hälär and Sorath, is 
indisputahle. 


Prof. Divatin has traced the process of wide e and o, thus: 
upavisati=uvavisai=uvaisai=baisni=hese 
kah punah=ka ипа=Каувпа= Копа 


In both these cases according to him, the intermediate ai 
and ан, are first changed to ay and av by what he calls the pratisam- 
prasärana process, and then result into wide eand о. lam іп 
full agreement with this derivation; yet I propose to examine the 


1 Ор. cit. p. 427. 


2 See GLL i, 125-56; also his paper “ Phonogenesis of the wide 
E & O in Gujarati” read at the first Oriental Conference. 
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genesis of the short e and o as heard in Sorathi. He hasshown that 
the antecedent daisat has to pass through a form like baysai in 
order to yield the wide sound of the resulting e. So also kauna has 
to pass through the kavana stage. But if we suppose that in both 
these cases, baisa? and kauna directly pass to bisi and kuna stages, 
these latter forms would yield the short e and o, We can derive 
both the wide and short sounds from the same process, suggested 
by Divatia thus :— 
upavisati—uvavisai—uvaisni 
‚haysai=bese 
= аша [77 
T bisi—bese 


So в'50 


kavana=kona 
kab punah= kauņa <~ 
‘kuna=kona 


It should be noted that the above process has the advantage 
of bijalaghava. But it may be objected that these transitional 
forms kuna and bisi, yielding the short sound, are never used in 
literature. As a matter of fact they are seen ! in some of the 
ancient Gujarati works. In Vimalaprabandha the editor gives the 
following quotation in his preface :— 


" Ksiravrkáa fälyäm digi, ekalu chadi tatra bisi tu dhana 
раш utàvalu e víchara."? 


Vimalaprabandha itself shows the form bisi used at two 
places. З Kuna is actually used even now amongst Kathis and 
Ayars. 


It will, thus, be seen that the short sound for both these e 
and o, heard in Sorathi, is not a myth but an established fact which 
could be corroborated by strictly scientific philological investiga- 
tions. 


On the contrary the above transitional bnysut is found nowhere. 
Sce Vimalapr. Ed. by M. B. Vyas, preface p. 36. 
See op. cit. pp. 37 and 38. 
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6. 
7, FOLLOWING A CONSONANT IS NOT CHANGED TO LAGHUPRA- 
| YATNA YAKARA. 

In Gujarati proper, in many places an ¿ following a consonant 
is often changed to a laghuprayatnn yakära, as :— 

akhi=akhi=Armkhya. ! 

Similarly the ya in words like 997. Луи, ritya, jätyu, lavya, 
bolya, ete., is to be traced to an earlier i. But in all these words 
Sorathis, like Suratis, invariably use «me, g@mtha, rita, jata, 
lava, bola, ctc., thus showing their tendency to drop the final y 
or strictly to change the final 2 to a, for it is dilticult to believe 
that Sorathi ever had this laghuprayatna y which was 
afterwards dropped yielding an a ending. 

This tendency of changing $70 to Sava has exposed Gujaratis 
to the ridicule of others,* 


But Sorathi avoids this y very scrupulously ; not only does it 
not show y, in the above cases but even in those forms of the 
past tense like pakyum, vagyum which are evolved from earlier past 
participial forms, it very frequently shows forms like pakum, lagum, 
etc. Mr. Meghani has, at one place, used the form go for gayo.4 

But the absence of the knowledge of this tendency of avoiding 
y has led to many textual misrepresentations. Sir George Grierson 
uses the spelling lavya, vya, in the specimen of Häläri.* Mr. 
Meghani, too, has the same tendency of showing this y. The 
reason of this illusion is that in these parts the actual pronunciation 
is something like lave, aiva ete.’ 


- 


For other examples and full discussion see GLL i, 224 ff. 

Cf, gurjarànüm mukham bhragtam, otc. 

Rusadhärä, i, p. 14. 

Ibid, р. 427. 

Soo, koi bijum hürye chhe ? Dádàji ni vito, p. 05. 
have dhupa livya, dipa lävya—Kunkätafi, p. 42. 
uthya elä—Rusadhärä, iii, 67. 

In actual practice, however, this y is either totally absent showing an о 
ending or ns noted above tho penultimate shows either a y orani; ав läru 
layvá or läivi. This penultimate i may result from the Pratisamprasärann 
and metathesis of y, but ns I have already said, the Sorathi does not show 
this y at all. Therefore, the presence of this penultimate 7 should be ex- 
plained by the procoss of metathesis of final i seen in eariler forms. Pro- 
nunciations like laivà mny be due to the first tendeney. [ note that Grierson 
has apelt máryo as märyo and mäiro in his specimen-of Surati. 


oe & ts 
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е AND % OF THE ABSOLUTIVE. 


These are not much used, but in Sorathi Bahäravatiä they 
are used three or four times. 


hämke liu i, 82 
dove le i, 83 
melu dyo i, 47, cte. 


These examples are so very outstanding that they must be 
noted as a peculiarity of the Sorathi dialect. 

Comparative study shows that Marathi has wu for the absolu- 
tive termination, and Sindhi has e and o; Beames notices only є 
for Sindhi? but according to Trumpp, passive verbs in Sindhi 
take ‘o° for the absolutive. * 

This e is derived by all from Präkrit ia, but‘ о’ of Sindhi, 
noted by Trumpp has not been satisfactorily explained anywhere. 

It will be remembered that in Präkrit there was for the absolu- 
tive, иа along with ie.? As ia by dropping the final а and by 
guna yields e, so ua by the same process would yield Sindhi o, and 
by simply dropping «, would give Sorathi u. Gune suggests 
the derivation of the above ia from Skr. ya or tya and ua from 
Skr. wa which seems plausible. 


8 
Now. PLURAL ENDING am. 


gidhim mámsa bhrakhamt—Kathi D.p.b. 

säyärn màgum itäro— Kathi D. p. 50 (It is voc. here). 

iväm nimim—Sorathi В. i, 91. 

The above examples show its existence. This termination 
is also seen in Nom. pl., in Sindhi and Punjabi feminine nouns of a 


1 Ibid iii, 232. 

2 Ibid, 281-83. Trumpp, for Guj. Absolutive notices a form like 
lakhini and quite erroneously derives it from ia, perhaps taking the final i ав 
the termination. 

3 (чиле; Ор. cil. p. 249. 

t JLid. p. 250. 
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ending.! Sorathi uses it everywhere, irrespective of the gender 
of the noun. It is a bit difficult to explain this аљ. Präkrit and 
Apab. had @ for Nom. pl. in Masc. and Fem.? But the anusvära 
seen in Sorathi, Sindhi and Punjabi is difficult to explain. Some 
people have a tendency to nasalize the finals of some words. This 
tendency may be said to be present here also, though I am not 
quite sure of that. 

I would like to mention here, a phenomenon, the nature of 
which is not clear to me. Some verses like the following are 
met with :— 

(1) syäma ugäri rana rahe 

e rajapütäm rit —Kathi. D. p. 3. 
(2) camcala apacala camakavo 
ati ата ghanü гоќа 
e  turamgarm рате guna 
pürnce tariyärn dosa—Kathi D. p. 54. 
also on 55 tariyürn доќа is used. 
(3) gana mäthe gana kare 
i to vaheväräm vat 
avagana upara gana kare 
ene soja talayim khat—Kathi D.p. 67. 
(4) tera triyä trahum karaliyo 
parncoryo keküna 
pacisa varasern arümparàrn 
purusürm eha pramána—Kathi D. p. 85. 
(5) sira раде dhada lade 
trute bakhatarim kor—Käthi D. p. 99. 


Out of these examples (1), (3) and (5) have this termination 
in the sense of genitive, while in (2) and (4) its case is doubtful to 
decide ; it may be gen. or loc. Moreover the practice of dropping 
terminations is often seen amongst poets as a poetic license. Thus 
it may even be our nom. pl., gm, though it seems less plausible as 
even nom. pl. would be a termination and that fact would go against 
the abovementioned poetice license. I therefore think that the 
am to be seen iu the above stanzas may be a gen. or loc. termination, 


1 Beames: bid ii, 190. 
2 биле: Ibid p. 206. 
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Gen. äm may be traced to Sk. gen. pl. #22 and loc. 71 may be 
evolved from mam itself an evolute of Pr. mmi. 


9 


DECLENSION OF Pronouns, ADJECTIVES, P.P.P.s. and NUMERALS. 


(1) à kavanium=a koni.! 

(2) tariyum to no maliyum=täri to na mali.? 

(3) vàtum vagatiliyum=vato vigatvali.? 

(4) спит Cakhädium=ecijo calkhhadi.* 

(5) kadyum mandyum kalvi=kado mandi kalvà. ^ 

(6) e càrune na cüke=e carne na cüke. ? 

(7) uparchaliyun ajä vàtum ema j valu=uparchali váto. ? 

lt will be clear from the above examples that pronouns [(1) 
and (2), adjectives |(3) and (7)], P.P.P.s. |(2), (4) and (5)] and 
numerals [(7)] were declined even as their respective substantives 
were declined, In Sunskrit, Präkrit and Apab, pronouns, adjectives, 
partieiples and numerals take the same gender, case and number 
as their substantives. In Gujarati proper, these parts of speech are 
affected by the gender but generally not by the case of their sub- 
stantives. It will be scen that the above examples remarkably 
agree with the practice in Sanskrit & Prakrit. 

This tendency is marked in Sindhi also. Trumpp remarks, ? 
“The general rule, that the adjective must agree with its substantive 
in gender, number and case holds good in Sindhi likewise ". Trough 
I cannot say whether this is the case with pronouns and P.P.P.s., 
yet it is no wonder that Sorathi, which is so intimately connected 
with Sindbi and Kachhi, should intensify the processes secn 
there. 

Tais inclination to intensify the inherited tendencies is probally 
due to thecareless and indifferent nature of thespeakers. This indiffer- 


Sorathi B. i, 83. 
Sorathi B. i, 83. 
Käthi. D. p. 26. 
Käthi. D. p. 68. 
Käthi. D. p. 28. 
Käthi. D. p. 40. 
Käthi. D. p. 83. 
Ibid, p. 145. 
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ence to accuracy has produced some remarkable forms, totally 
incorrect grammatically. There із a verse, 
vatum rege vir 
bhala tani bhänanyum—Käthi. D.p. 75. 

which shows an absurd phenomenon ; for it is to be explained as 
a form of Айла with gen. n? and nom. pl. um, showing a confused 
and combined use of these terminations. Memthi seen in 
Sorathi В. i, 27, is another example in point, though it only shows a 
double termination of the same case, due to pure confusion. 


CONCLUSION 


These are some of the distinct peculiarities of the Sorathi 
language. A wide range of investigation is still left to future 
workers. Sorathi phonology which presents many interesting 
features is altogether ignored here. Many other aspects also are 
left out of consideration. Yet let us recount the conclusions of 
the present survey. 

At the outset, we had called this a half-developed dialect. 
This is fully borne out by our discussions. We hnve found that 
many peculiarities seen in Sorathi are to be traced to their ultimate 
Sindhi forms. Sindhi itself is in the process of evolution, for many 
of its present phonological, phonetic and grammatical features 
show that it is still in Apabhramsa stage. The same charac- 
teristic is evinced by Soralhi, which is, as we have seen, a dialect 
of the tribes that have evidently migrated to Sorath from Sind and 
Cutch. 

The tribes that speak Sorathi have preserved, intensified 
and even unified many features seen in Sindhi and Kachhi as 
exceptions, even though many centuries have elapsed since their 
separation from the original stock. One of the reasons of the above 
phenomenon is illiteracy and the concomitant general indifference 
to accuracy, which are always marked in wandering and unsettled 
tribes. Moreover want of culture would, at transitiona! periods, 
keep such tribes in the same state, effects of transition being seen 
only in levelling up diflioulties and avoiding intricacies and irre- 
gularities of exceptions and variations. 

We can see, however, that even now this dialect preserves 
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traces of its migratory movements. Language mirrors the past 
history of its speakers very faithfully, if only we know how to 
interpret it. 

Vedic 7 like а peak of a submerged mountain still exists in 
Sorathi. The universal absolutive termination rum even today 
preserves its Vedic origin. Agreement of pronouns, ete. in gender, 
nuniber and case with their substantives, reminds us even now of 
Apabhramsa days. The tendency of avoiding aspiration elearly 
shows the migratory movements of the speakers from Sind via 
Kachh. So does the short sound of e and o, which is seen both in 
Sindhi and in Kachhi. 

All these features point to past history. They also indicate 
two clear tendencies—one of general indifference to accuraoy, and 
the other of unification and avoidance of variations. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


‘AKSARA '—a forgotten chapter in the History of Indian Philo- 
sophy ; by Dr. P. M. Морт, M.A., Pır.D., Professor of Sanskrit, 
Samaldas College, Bhavnagar, 1922. Рр. xiiJ-1214-56 
(appendices). 


This is the thesis presented by Dr. Modi for the Pu. D. Degree 
in the University of Kiel. 

This is a thought-provokiug work. Dr. Modi hus traced the 
theory of ' Aksara’ from the earliest Upanisnds up to the times 
of the Vedäntasütras. He displays learning, industry and acute- 
ness. Не is not afraid of differing from such great savants ns Prof. 
Hopkins, Dr. Deussen, and very often crosses swords with them. 
He starts with a comparative table setting forth the mennings 
attributed by Indian асагуав and Western translators to ‘ aksara’ 
in the eleven passages of the Bhagavadgità where it occurs in a 
philosophical sense. He shows how the Chändogya and Brhada- 
ranvaka, the early prose Upanisads, speak of both aksara (imper- 
sonal Absolute) and purusa (personal Absolute) and how they 
are not concerned to decide whether the final reality is personal 
or impersonal. He then proceeds to the earlier metrical Upanisads 
(like the Katha and Mundaka) and holds that they placed purusa 
higher than aksara, that both were regarded as the goals and both 
were styled vidyds. The next stage is reached in the Bhngavadgità 
which accepts the distinction between aksara and purusa taught 
bv the earlier metrical Upanisads and also says that purusa is 
beyond (para) aksara. The Gitä develops the theory that medita- 
tion on purusa is preferable to that on aksara, because the former 
is easier than the latter ; and the Gità says that purusa presides 
over aksara which is the abode (dhzman). Gita identifies Krsna 
with purusa and is always careful not to identify purusa with 
brahman which is identified with aksara. The Giti teaches three 
paths of absolution, the S@nkhya, Yoga and Umpasana or bhakti 
and that aksara or purusa can be reached by anyone of these paths. 
Sankhya and Yoga in the Gitä mean respectively ‘ renunciation’ 
(with knowledge) and ' path of actions’ (with knowledge). They 
are not two steps on the same path (as Sankaräcärya says) but two 
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paths to either of the two goals, «iz. aksara and purusa. The 
learned author then examines the twelfth parean of the Maha- 
bhürata and finds that. therein the tenets of four different schools 
are set out, siz. the Aupanisadas (chap. 182-253), the Sankhya 
(chap. 302-317), Yoga (chup. 308) and Päncarätra (chap. 334-352). 
Dr. Modi takes great pains to point out how the Sankhya in the 
Mahabharata differs from the classical sankhya, how both Hopkins 
and Deussen are wrong in their interpretation of chap. 308, how the 
Mahäbhärata mentions two schools of Yoga, one founded by 
Hiranyagurbha and the other by Rudra. He states that the 
Paficaratra school in the Mahabharata completely identifies aksara 
and purusa under the name of Näräyann, that according to that 
school the supreme Reality is possessed of contradictory attributes. 
Dr. Modi then comes to the treatment of aksara in the Brahma- 
sütras. He believes (p. 92) that he has discovered the key to the 
velucidation of that somewhat abstruse and recondite work. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Modi, the Sütrakära discriminates between aksara 
and purusa апа the most striking feature in the sütrakära’s view 
of the Highest Being (para) is the systematic and rational inter- 
pretation which he gives for the first time in the history of Indian 
Philosophy to the twofold contradictory statements regarding the 
attributes of the supreme one. 


The author of the Brahmasütras, according to Dr. Modi, 
does not regard akgara as lower than puruga but rather treats the 
two us identical and holds thut the distinction made between the 
two in some texts is for the purpose of meditation only and that 
the same Supreme Being called para is to be meditated upon as 
akgara or purusn. Thus though aksara taught in the ancient 
Upanisads and the Gita is still recognisable even in Badarüyana's 
sütras, even the traces of aksara disappear in the work of Sankara- 
cärya, the renowned successor of Bädaräyana. It is hence that 
Dr. Modi deseribes the history of aksara as a forgotten chapter. 

One is constrained to say that the learned writer's treatment 
of the Brahmasütras is scrappy and wanting in lucidity and logical 
sequence. It would have been very convenient if the author had 
collected in the appendix all the principal original Sanskrit. texts, 
particularly of the Upanisads and the Brahmasütra. 

The above is only a very brief and most inadequate summery 


of the principal topics discussed in this interesting and instructive 
book. In spite of the drawbacks pointed out above the work 
deserves to be carefully reud by all students of ancient Indian 
philosophy, particularly Vedanta, even though one may demur 
to some of the assumptions and interpretations of Dr. Modi. 

P. V. K. 
Parlava GENEALOGY. By Rev. H. Heras (Indian Historical 

Research Institute, Bombay). 


This carefully executed work comprising three charts and 
some twenty pages of notes, represents an earnest attempt to solve 
to some extent at least, the tangle of Pallava history. The author 
holds that there was only one Pallava dynusty, an unbroken line 
of twenty-four kings, and that the manner of dividing their pedigree 
into two portions is totally improper. The conquest of Känchi- 
puram, the first. significant achievement of the dynasty was accom- 
plished by Kumaravishnu J, and the event. was signallised by the 
assumption of the title of Maharaja by the ruling king and by the 
adoption of Sanskrit instead of Präkrit as the official language. 
These and other interesting conclusions which the author has drawn 
would demand the serious attention of those interested in the 
early history of South India. 


B. G. M. 


Tue SPHOTASIDDHI оғ AcARYA MANDANAMISRA WITH THE Gora- 
LIKA oF RsiPUTRA PanaMESVARA. Edited by S. К. Ràwa- 


NATHA Sästei, Madras University Sanskrit Series No. 6, 
Pp. 304. Rs. 3. 


The Madras University deserves to be congratulated for being 
the first to bring out an edition of this rare and ancient work. 
The Sphotasiddhi of Mandanamisra is a short work in 37 Кагікаѕ 
in which the great Mandananmiéra expounds the abstruse doctrine 
of sphota with a few brief explanations in prose. Pänini himself 
was aware of this doctrine, as he mentions a predecessor named 
Sphotüyana. Pataiijali in his great bhäsya says that in the San- 
graha of Vyadi one of the principal topics of discussion was the 
question whether $abda is nitya or kärya. The Vükyapadiya of 
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Hari also elaborately examines the theory of spheta. Mandana 
migra several times refers to the kärikäs of Hari. The commen- | 
tary Gopälikä is a learned one. The editor in his Sanskrit introduc- | 
tion goes into the question of the life and times of the comnien- | 
tator. At the end, an attempt із made to identify all the quotations ' 
occurring in the text and the commentury. All lovers of Sanskrit 
and particularly of the philosophical literature therein will most 
heartily welcome this work. 
P. V. К. 

Asanas. PartI. (Popular Yoga. Vol. I) 1933. Pp. 16--183 

Rs. 3-4-0. Pranayama. Part I (Popular Yoga. Vol. II) 1931. 

Рр. 154-156. Rs. 2-8-0. Both by SHRIMAT KUVALAYANANDA, 

KarvaLvADHAMA, Lonavla, India. 


The authorities of the Kaivalyadhama are to be congratulated 
on the publieation of these two volumes, the first of their projected 
popular Yoga series. Yogic exercises have from times immemorial 
been known in this country to confer physical and spiritual benefit 
on those who practise them, and they have recently been subjected 
to the test of modern science and have stood it well. The 
Kaivalyadhàma of Lonavla has been doing very valuable work 
in spreading the knowledge of the theory and practice of Yoga at 
the Ashram and through its quarterly Yoga-Mimänsä. These 
two books nre based on direct traditional teaching, original scien- 
tific research and wide practical experience of the author. They 
are addressed to the layman, and are, therefore, less technica] in 
character, severely practical. General psychological and anato- 
mical explanations, however, have not been omitted and they serve 
to add to the utility of the handbooks. They are very profusely 
illustrated and might well serve as self-instructors. The succeeding 
volumes in the series will be awaited with interest. 


B. G. M. 


KATYAYANA SMRTI Saroppuar. Text (reconstructed), Transla- 
tion, Notes and Introduction, by P. V. Kane, M.A., LLM., 
Pp. xlii--372, Bombay 1933. Rs. 4. 

Mr. Kane has already well-known works like the History vi 

Dharmadastra to his credit. The idea of publishing a reconstruc- 

tion of some Smrtis occurred to him, as he says in his preface, 
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while engaged in writing the history of Dharmasästra. He has 
already published a reconstruction of Sankha-Likhita in the Annals 
of the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute at Poona (vide Vols. VII and 
ҮШ) and he has offered a collection of quotations from Kätyäyana 
in the present volume. A reconstruction of Kät.yäyana on these 
lines was made in 1927 by Mr. Narayan Chandra Bandopädhyäya 
when he published about 800 verses at Calcutta. He collected 
passages from five works only viz. the Dàynbhüga, the Viväda- 
vatnikara, the Smrticandrikü, the Pariéara-Midhaviya, and 
the Viramitrodaya. 

Mr. Kane has culled together his verses from over twenty 
authors. He has further enhanced the value of his collection by 
the addition of critical and illustrative notes as well as a translation 
in English. The volume is thus of much greater use to a student 
of Hindu Law and Dharmasästra than the other edition mentioned 
above. 

The Зи гіз are the principal source of Hindu Law; the number 
of them is variously computed, and many of these are not available. 
The principal Smrtis ure about twenty in number, though the 
list шау go up to about a hundred. Only some three or four of 
these, such as Manu, Yüjüavalkya, Paräsara are considered as 
authoritative and generally followed in all the Schools. The 
principal commentaries are on these Smrtis, though the commenta- 
tors in their glosses refer to the other Smrtis. 

Of the more important Sinrtis thus referred to by the commen- 
tators Kütyáyana occupies a very prominent place among the 
Smrti writers on Law and Procedure. Next to Narada and Brhas- 
pati, he is cited on Vyuvahàára more frequently than any other 
writer in such commentaries and digests as the Mitüksarä, the 
Smrti-candrika, the Viramitrodaya and the Vyavahara-mayikha. 
The original text not being nvailable, its extent can only be gauged 
by reference to the number of passages on each topic cited in the 
commentaries. Mr. Kane has given a comparative table showing 
the number of verses on several topics in Yajnavalkya, Narada and 
Brhaspati; and from this Mr. Kane rightly infers that the extent 
of the Katyayana Smrti, even on a modest computation, must be 
about. 1500 verses. 


Of the total quotations collected together in this volume 
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practically half have reference to Procedure and Evidence ; thus, 
it can be clearly seen that Kütyüyana was considered by the com- 
mentators to represent the high watermark of Smrti literature on 
judicial procedure. His views about law and rules of procedure 
are advanced like those of Narada and Brhaspati, and in certain 
matters such as definitions ingeneral and elaboration of rules about. 
Stridhan, he is even in advance of these two writers. He has 
given numerous definitions such ns those of Vyavahàra, Pridvivaka, 
Stobhaka, Dharmadhikarana, Tirita, Anusista, Samanta, etc. He 
seems to have been the first to invent some new terms. Por example, 
he defines Раќса ката as a judgment. given in favour of the plaintiff 
after a hot contest between plaintiff and defendant, while the term 
Jayapatra is restricted by him to tlie judgment given on admission 
by defendant, or a judgment dismissing the suit on various grounds. 
He has also laid down a stringent rule that if a man abandons a 
ground of defence or attack and puts forward a less stringent. one 
he wouid not be allowed to put forward again the stronger ground 
after a decisive Judgment of the court. This resembles the 4th 
exception to section 11 of the Indian Civil Procedure Code about 
ves judicata. 

Though Kätyäyana has nowhere expressly mentioned Narada, 
he has elaborated the four радая or stages of vyavahara which 
were briefly described by Narada. Kätyäyana seems to have 
taken Brhaspati as his model in the order and treatment of the 
subject to be dealt with. He clearly follows Brhaspati. Verses 
39-30 published in the present volume show that Kätyayana had 
before him the division of 18 titles of law into “ dhanamüla " 
(Civil) and * himsámüla " (Criminal) made by Brhaspati, Similarly 
the discussion about the decision by Dharma, Vyavahära, Caritra 
and Räjasäsann in verses 35-51 is an elaboration of the teaching 
of Brhaspati on the subject. 

While discussing the last stage of Räjasäsana, Kütyayana 
lays down the rule that a king ought not to decide against texte, 
and that the king must decide in accordance with Sästra, and when 
there was no text, by the usage of the country. Verses 44-51 lay 
down these rules. Verse 48 lays down that there should bea record 
of usages kept under the Royal Seal. 

As Kätyäyana refers to Blirgu, and Brhaspati, he is later than 
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them. He is quoted by Mitaksara, Apararka, and other writers of the 
Ith and 12th centuries as a Smrtikära of equal authority with 
Yàjüyavalkya, Narada, and Brhaspati. Medhatithi on Manu refers 
to Katyayana the rule that in case of confliot between the dictates 
of Dharmaáastra and Arthaáüstra, the king should prefer the former. 
Medhatithi flourished between 825-900 A. D. Visvarüpa (on Yäji) 
who flourished in the first half of the 9th century quotes 11 verses 
of Kätyayana. Visvarupa looked upon Kätyüyana as a great 
Smrti writer like Yājñavalkya, Narada and Brhaspati. This posi- 
tion he could not have attained ina century or two. Hence Kätyä- 
yana cannot be placed later than 600 A. D., and as he is later than 
Yajnavalkya, Nàrada and Brhaspati, hecould not have flourished 
before the 3rd or 4th century A. D. Therefore, the Smrti of Kätyä- 
yana must, according to Mr. Kane, be placed between 300-600 A.D. 

Kätyäyana Smrti thus appears to belong to the period of 
Hindu revival under the Guptas. It appears from some of the 
references that questions like kings’ ownership and jurisdiction 
were discussed in those days. 

It would be worth while to study the gradual change of Law 
on several topics from Kautilya to Kityayana, and further on. 
It would form an interesting study to students interested in the 
reform of Hindu law. 

The author has given very critical notes on several verses, 
and ns an instance the render might profitably refer to the leurned 
note on verse 560 at pages 229-230, which testifies to the close 
study of the texts as well as of the case-law. 

The book is thus a very valuable reconstruction of the text. 
Tt would be useful to the lawyer as well as to the student of Dharma- 
$nsbra, and Mr. Kane has rendered a very great service by his 
publication of the book. 


Sancita Brava. By MAHARANA VIJAYADEVJI or DHARAMPUR. 
D. B. TanaronEvaLA Suxs & Co., Bombay. Pp. xv-r-316. 

Rs. 30. 
This very handsomely produced volume is the first, of the 
projected series of six, whose aim is to provide the kind of literature 
that could prove positively helpful to those generally interested 
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in Indian Music. This practical objective. which has guided the 
author in the selection of his material and its arrangement, eis- 
tinguishes it from the bulk of the literature on the subject which 
is principally academic in outlook. It is written in four languages, 
English, French, Hindi and Gujarati, so as to ensure for it a wider 
appeal than has been achieved by other books on the subject ; 
but the high price, which is perhaps justified by the excellence of 
the get-up may well put it beyond the reach of the ordinary reader, 
and thus defeat, at least to some extent, tlie author's main object. 
The present volume deals with Raga Bhairava and its feminine 
counter parts, Bhairavi, Bengali, Madhu-Midhavi, Bairäri and 
Sindhavi. Mr. Vakil's foreword and the authors own preface 
advert to the present conditions of Indian music and the possibili- 
ties of its progressive development. A brief resume of the origin, 
history and characteristics of Indian music is followed by short. 
descriptions of the Ragas and of their component notes. 


But the special feature of the work is the staff notations of the 
Rigas which the author has offered for the benefit of Western 
Students. They are merely suggestive, intended to denote the 
main structure of the melodies. Tho innovation will doubtless 


prove of interest to many. 
B. G. M. 


THe HGVEDANUKRAMAN! oF Mapuavaptiarra. Edited by C. 
KuNHAN Rasa. Madras University Sanskrit Series No. 2, 
Pp. 365. Rs. 3-8-0. 


This work will be very useful in understanding the Rgveda and 
its traditional interpretation. The work is n reconstruction carried 
out by Dr. Raja by putting together all the kürikäs found in a 
commentary of Madhava (not. the brother of the famous Sàyana) 
on the Rgveda. Dr. Raja in his learned introduction states how 
he plunned the work and gives very interesting information about 
Màdhavabhatta, his probable date and his position among the 
commentators of the Rgveda. The Кагіказ here collected deal 
with svara, akhyata, nipata, sabdavrtti, rei, chandas, devata and 
mantrürtha. The whole work is a creditable performance. 


P. V. K. 
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Igapi-DagoranigaT-SANGRAHA ; second edition by V. P. VAIDYA, 
B.A.. Bar-at-Law, Bombay. Re. 1. 


This is a handy volume containing the text of the ten principal 
Upanishads. The type is bold und clear and does credit to the 
premier Sanskrit press in India, wiz., the Nirnnyasngar Press, Bom- 
bay. For one who does not want to read the enormous bhäsyas 
of the Aciryas and who is content to read the text of these ancient. 
writings this is 2 useful publication. 

P. V. К. 


Caste AND Race iN Ispa. By G. S. Guurye, Ph.D. (Cantab.), 
Reader in Sociology, Uxiversity or Вомвлү. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1932. Pp. 209. 10/6 net. 


Dr. Ghurye has prepared this monograph with considerable 
eare and has used throughout what may be called the scientific 
method in treating lis subject. It is a matter for congratulation 
that a book of this kind should have been written by a Hindu 
scholar. The writer knows his facts at first hand, and though 
he is critical, he has a sympathetic interest in the past so that he 
does not misinterpret it, and he has a full grasp of modern tendencies 
so that he is able to detect the weaknesses of a system, that might 
have once served some useful function in social development but 
that acts as an obstacle in the process of nation-building and social 
solidarity to-day. Besides, he is not a propagandist, In treating 
this intricate subject, Dr. Ghurye has referred to original sources 
of information, wherever he could do so. The first, chapter gives the 
outstanding features “of Hindu Society when it was ruled by the 
social philosophy of caste, unaffected by the modern ideas of rights 
and duties." In differentiating the Casi» System from the class 
system that obtains in the West, Dr. Ghurye has rightly pointed 
out that the former is based entirel on birth. — It is nlso inelastic 
while the class system based on wealth is by its very nature elastic. 
How caste groups were evolved and how the system went on develop- 
ing since very early times and the causes of the development have 
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been described by the author in the subsequent three chapters. 

The next chapter is an informative essay on Race and Caste, 
and it is here that we find the author making a judicious use of 
his anthropologieal knowledge. "Phe assumptions and conclusions 
in this ehapter ean be tested and verified not by means of senti- 
mental eonsiderations but by the application of scientific criteria 
only. In a further chapter. a useful résumé is given as to how 
the elements of caste exist even outside India. True, the rigidity 
of the caste based on the element of birth is hard to find outside 
the system that has existed among Hindus, but the author's 
conclusion that “well-marked status groups within a society, 
distinguished from one another by rights and disabilities, separated 
from another by the absence of freedom of intermarriage, may, 
therefore, be considered to be a common characteristic of the 
mental background and social picture of the Indo-European 
cultures” strikes as above controversy. In fact, the recent Nazi 
decree about intermarriage in Germany gives further support to 
this conclusion. The Hindu caste system has undoubtedly develop- 
ed its distinctive feature, and that is the determination of status 
by birth alone. 


9 


The eighth chapter, " Caste: Recent and Contemporary ", 
is one of the most interesting features of the present book, and 
Dr. Ghurye has done well in giving quotations from the writings 
of responsible British officers to show how a political angle is 
responsible for the conceptions of political arrangement that must. 
result in lortifying tlie caste spirit and in preventing the unification 
of the Hindu society and the development of Indian nationhoou. 
Special significance attaches to this chapter because we do not. 
find even a trace of political bias throughout the whole of the book. 
Dr. Ghurye has very carefully kept himself within the bounds 
of sociological research, and he has quoted chapter and verse to 
establish every statement that he makes. He quotes James 
Kerr, the Principal of the Hindu College at Calcutta, who wrote 
in 1805 © It may be doubted if the existence of the caste is on 
the whole unfavourable to the permanence of our rule. It may 
even be considered favourable to it, provided we act with prudence 
and forbearance. Its spirit is opposed to national union." The 
discussion of the material in this chapter is bound to take us into 
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the region of current polities, and this is no place to do that. 
Suffice it to say that the recent proposals for communal representa- 
tion unfortunately bear out the conclusions which Dr. Ghurye 
as a student of sociology has developed on the strength of historical 
facts. In fact, there is no better device to perpetuate caste 
differences and caste animosities than to introduce communal 
representntion into the fabric of our legislative bodies, and even 
into the fabric of our administrative machine. Dr. Ghurye has 
done signal serviee in pointing out how these recent developments 
are bound to defent the attempts building up of national unity. 
This chapter, while it brings the treatment of the subject up to 
date, is of importance to students of constitutional problems. 


In treating the contemporary condition of tlie caste system, 
Dr. Ghurye has shown how a large number of the old disabilities 
imposed by the caste system on the “ lower castes " have disappear- 
ed. owing to the laws introduced by the British Government. 
After all, all that society can do is to remove social disabilities 
and to enforce equal social treatment. ‘The forces of equality and 
equity have started working, and ultimately they are bound to 
prevail. To right what is wrong in the old system is wisdom. 
Even-to replace the old system, if it be at all possible, by a new 
system which is at once equitable and workable, is wisdom. But 
to perpetuate suspicion and hatred on the strength of what happen- 
ed in the past is neither wisdom nor commonsense. 


Collection of aceurate facts about custe is a task that must 
be taken up by students on a larger scale than hus been hitherto 
done. Books on Indian sociology are so fow, that any addition 
to them should be welcome to students. Dr. Ghurye deserves 
congratulutions for his worl particularly for the able and impartial 
manner in which he has handled the subject. Dr. Ghurye has 
evidently taken considerable pains in getting his [nets, and though 
all his conclusions may not command universal assent, he has 
certainly exhibited admirable impartialitv in giving facts and in 
deducing his conclusions. We hope before long he will be able to 
write a comprehensive work on Hindu Sociology. 


M. D. A. 
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ImpertaL Farmans (A. D. 1577 to A. D. 1805) granted to the 
ancestors of His Holiness the Tikavar ManánáJA. Translated 
into English, Hindi, and Gujarati, with notes. By Krissa- 
LAL MOHANLAL Juavert, M.A., LL.B. News Printing Press, 
Bombay. 


This is a handsomely printed volume of the furmans granted 
by the Mogul Emperors to the successive Acharyas of the Vallabha 
Sampradiya between the years 1577 and 1805. The farmans 
are printed fac simile, with their translations in English, Hindi and 
Gujarati, and a note on Vitthaleshwara und his Vidvanmandana 
is appended at the end. The volume is bound to prove of interest 
to the students of history of the Sumpradäya. 


JAMEJAMSHED Centenary Memorial Volume. Pp. 5614-41, Bombay 

1932. 

Jame-Jamshed is one of the oldest Newspapers in Bombay and 
it deserves to be congratulated on the completion of a hundred 
years in its useful career, This bulky Memorial volume published 
by the Centenary Working Committee contains a large number of 
interesting articles, in English and in Gujarati, on a good number 
of subjects connected with the history of Parsis and their euiture 
from ancient times to the present day. 


Jainism ın Norru Inpia: 800 В. С.А, D. 526, By CiiMANLAL 
J. Suan. Longmans, Green & Co., 1932. Pp. 292. 42. 


The literature on Jainism may not be extensive, but it is 
certainly not quite so meagre as the author of this work would 
seem to suggest. He has indeed paid a tribute to the researches 
of the Savants who have done so much to unravel the history and 
thought of Jainism ; for he has based his book on those researches 
and he has trauxly admitted that he has made no new d’,covery, 
His sole aim is to narrate the history of the rise and growth of 
Jainism in Aryavarta from 800 B. C. to 526 A. D., and he has 
achieved it creditably. Ee shows a remarkable first-hand know- 
ledge of the authorities—both original and secondary —from which 
he quotes copiously. A full index and a comprehensive biblio- 
graphy add to tlie usefulness of the work. 
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Traits To Іхмоѕт Asta. By GEonuk N. Roericn Yale Univer- 
sity Press, Newhaven. $ 7°50. 

The famous Central Asian Expedition which was organised by 
the Trustees of the Roerich Museum, New York, and led by the 
Russinn impressionist painter, Prof. Nicholas Roerich, has received 
wide publicitv, both at its inception and at the various stages 
of its progress. On his return Prof. Roerich recorded his own 
impressions—mainly artistic and spiritual—of their wanderings in 
the Altai-Himalayas. Even so the present work will assuredly 
be welcomed ; it is a full and authoritative narration of the 
wanderings of the expedition and its labours which occupied five 
years. And it comes, besides, from the pen of one who is variously 
qualified to write it. Mr. G. N. Roerich was one of the expedition 
and is the son of its leader ; and he is a linguist and antiquarian 
of note. 

The main object of the expedition, we are told, was “ to create 
а pictorial record of the lands and peoples of Inner Asia" ; and in 
this their success was complete. The five hundred paintings by 
Prof. Nicholas which were brought back by the expedition and 
which are now on permanent exhibition at the Roerich Museum, 
New York, furnish a unique panorama of the life and art. of one 
of the least known regions of the Eastern continent. Some of 
them have been reproduced as illustration in the present work. 

The other two objects of the expedition were to explore the 
possibilities of archzological research and to collect. ethnographic 
und linguistic material illustrating the culture of these regions. 
But with regard to the former, their achievement was meagre ; 
in certain tracts other scholars had preceded them, and in others 
they were prevented by circumstances from carrying on their work. 
Their pursuit of the other object, however, met with a large measure 
of success. They were able to collect a number of Tibetan and 
Mongolian books ; and the present author studied the sacred texts 
of the Bon religion, the literature and history of the nomadic tribes 
of eastern and northern Tibet, and compiled materiuls for a Ded- 
Mongol dictionary as also a collection of local songs und ballads. 

The book is well printed and illustruted and has a useful 
index. 


B. G. M. 
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Risk or THE Pesuwas. By H. N. Sinna. Indian Press, Allaha- 
bad. 1931. Rs. 5. 


This is the first. volume of a projected series of three, which will 
together trace the rise, decline and fall of the Peshwas. The present 
volume deals, roughly, with the first half of the 18th century ; 
a period of great Maratha expansion during which the Marathas, 
from being a local principality spread their power and influence 
fur and wide and came to nurse imperial ambitions. Mr. Sinha 
has presented a very reudable account of these very eventful fifty 
years ; but the book is too short and summary to be an exhaustive 
standard work on the subject like Sardesui's, and it does not possess 
enough literary quality to be regarded ав a work of interpretation 
such as is Ranade’s. It may prove u useful and readable guide, 
however, to students of Maratha history; but its usefulness is 
considerably marred by the absence of an index and a bibliography. 
1 would also protest against Mr. Sinha’s orthography of Maratha 
names which he spells after the Bengali fashion, and not us a 
Maratha would write and spell them. ‘‘ Somabanshi” to take a 
single instance, ought to have been written us * Somavanshi ". 


B. G. M. 


PivusAPATRIKA : A Macazine. Edited by HARISHANKARSASTRI, 
Napian. Ammal subscription Rs. 3. 


This monthly maintains a tolerably high level of Sanskrit 
scholarship. Most of the articles are in Sanskrit. The printing 
is good and the general get-up is attractive. We cordially welcome 
this journal. 


P. V. К, 
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Megalithic Remains in South Sumatra. By Dr. A. N. J. Th. à 
Th. Vax Der Hoor. Translated by William Shirlaw. (W. J. 
Thieme & Cie, Zutphen, Netherlands.) Pp. 192 with 226 
illustrations and 17 maps. 

Kadamba Kula. By Gro. M. Morars, М.А. (B. X. Furtado & 
Sons, Bombay.) 1931. Pp. 504. Rs. 15. 

A Primer of Indian Logic according to Annamblintta's Tarkasan- 
graha. By 8. Kurpuswanı Sastri. AMLA., LES. (P. Yarada- 
chary & Co., Madras.) 1932 Pp. 364. 

The Mauryan Polity. By V. R. Ramacnanpra Diksurrar, M.A. 
(Madras University Historical Ser. No. 8.) 1932, Рр, 394. 
Price Rs. 6. 
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Pp. 210. Price Rs. 4. 

Ganga-Puratatvinka: Special archeological number. (Ganga 
Office, Sultangunj, Bhagalpur.) 1933. Pp. 337. Rs, 3. 

Sangameswarakrodum on Jagadisn’s Siddhantalakshanam. By 
G. SANGAMESWARA BasTRI. (Andhra University Ser. No. 7.) 
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The Company of the Indies in the Days of Dupleix. By W. H. 
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Chitraprabhà : Commentary on Haridikshita's Laghusabdaratna. 
By Buaevar Hari Sasırı. (Andhra University Ser. No. 6.) 
1932. Рр. 450. Rs. 4. 

The Unadisutras in various recensions. By T. В СніхтАМАМІ, 
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Рр. 232. Rs. 3. 

Indian Women and Art in Life. By^K. Н. Varn., B.A., LL.B. 
(D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co., Bombay.) 1933. Pp.35. Rs. 2. 

Chronology of the Early Tamils. By К. №. Sivarasa Pruuat, В.А. 
(Madras University.) 1932. Рр. 284. Rs. 5. 

Vibhramaviveka of Mandanamisra. Ed. S. KuPPuswawi SASTRI, 
M.A., LE.S., and T. V. Клмасналкопал Drxksuitar. (Journal 
of Oriental Research, Madras.) 1932. Pp.25. Ans. 12. 

History of the Rashtrakutas. By  BisugswaR Хатн Rev, 
(Jodhpur Archzlogical Department.) 1933. Pp.151. Rs. 2. 

Livro da Seita dos Indios Orientais: (Brit. Mus. MS. Sloane 1820) 
of Fr. FExicro.. Ed. by J. Cuarrentmr. (Wilhelm Ekman 
University Fund, Uppasala.) 1933. Рр. 358. Kr. 20. 

Message of Sakuntali. 1933. pp. 50. Annas 8. | By R. V. Sam, 
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Tolkappiam, Facs. I. By R. VascpEva Sarma, M.A., B.L. 
(Trichinopoly.) 1933. Рр. 48. Ans. 12. 

Story of Kàlaka. By W. Norman Brown. (Smithsonian Institute, 
Freer Gallery of Art Oriental Studies, No. 1.) 1933. 
Pp. 150 and 39 plates. 

Buddhist Annual, Vol. IV, Nos. 1-2. (1931-2). (W. B. Bastian 
& Co., Colombo.) Re. 1-8. 

Al-Andalus. Revista de las Escuelas de Estudios Árabes de 
Madrid y Granada. Vol. I, Fusc. I, 1933. 

Sharadashram Vatsnika. Shake 1855. Ed. by Y. К. DxsnpP.4Dk. 
(Sharadashram, Yeotmal, C.P.) 1933. Pp. 116. Re. 1-8. 

Administration Report, 1106 M.E., of the Archwological Depart- 
ment, Travancore State, Pp. 25. 

Sir Anthony Sherley and his Persinn Adventure. Edited by 
Sir E. Denison Ross. (George Routledge, London. 
Brondway Travellers.) 1933. Pp. 293. 12/6. 
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Dr. Sm JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI, Krr., 
C.LE., LLD. 


The Society lost one of its oldest members 
by the death of Sir Jivanji Modi, on "Tuesday, 
28th March 1933 at his residence at Colaba in 
Bombay. Sir Jivanji was born in October 1854, 
He was educated at the Elphinstone College 
and graduated in Arts in 1877. Side by side 
he qualified himself as a priest in his community. 
He made a special study of Avesta and directed 
his attention to the study of Zoroastrian 
literature, and studied French and German 
publications also on the subject to keep himself 
wbreast of the researches of Western Scholars 
in this field. 

In 1893 he was appointed Secretary of the 
Parsi Punchayat Funds. During his tenure of 
office for 37 years he rendered. valuable service 
to that community in organising and increasing 
the Punchayat Funds to a large extent and 
putting them on a sound basis. 

Sir Jivanji becume a member of this Society 
in 1888 and was a member of its Managing 
Committee [rom the year 1899 to the year of his 
death. He was one of its Vice-Presidents 
from 1907; and was President of. the Society in 
1929 and 1930. In 1918 the Society awarded 
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him the Campbell Memorial Gold medal for 
his scholarly work, and he was made a Fellow 
in 1924. 

His interest. was not confined only to Zoroas- 
trian subjects, but he was glao interested in a 
number of learned activities. He was an 
active member of many institutions such as the 
Cama Oriental Institute, the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay and others; and he always 
made it а point to attend every one of the 
meetings of the Committees of which he happen- 
ed to be а member. 

Besides being a voluminous writer on Persian. 
Pehlavi, antiquarian, anthropological and re- 
ligious subjects, he was a linguist. of ability. 
Пе made many contributions to the Society's 
Journal as well as to the publications of many 
other Societies, besides publishing a number of 
books himself. The Society owes him a debt 
of gratitude for the keen interest that he took 
in its management. activities and welfare. 

He had travelled much in the East as well 
us in the West, and had the distinction of having 
been the recipient of high, honours from some 
of the foreign learned Societies as well aa Govern- 
ments. Пе was a Fellow of the Bombay 
University from 1857 up to the present year. 
The honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred 
upon him in 1131 by the University in re- 
cognition of his services to Oriental scholarship. 
The Government of. India eonferred upon him 
the title * Shams-ul-ulama ’ in 1893, the distinc- 
tion of C.LE in 1917 and the honour of 
Knighthood in 1931. 
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Upright in character, amiable in disposition. 
helpful to every student who approached him. 
he led à pious and a studious life. By his death 
Bombay has lost one of its most eminent scholars 
in the field of Oriental learning. and а great 
gentleman. 
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П 


G. К. NARIMAN, 


Another loss to the Society was the death of 
Mr. G. K. Nariman, on 4th April 1933 at the age 
of 60. He was an eminent linguist, Orientalist 
and journalist, and was a member of this 
Society continuously [rom 1917. He was a fre- 
quent contributor to journals and newspapers 
on n variety of subjects ; and his contributions 
were always characterised by impartiality of 
outlook and reliability of information. 


Among his books the following may be 
mentioned :— 


1. Literary History of Sanskrit Buddhism; 


Iranian Influence on Moslem literature ; 
(From the Russian of Inostrazev.) 

З. Priyadarsika ; 
(Transd. jointly with Jackson and Ogden.) 
The Ieeligum of the Iranian Peoples. 
(From the German of C. Р. Tiele.) 


He translated many other articles from 
various languages. He was well versed in 
Persian, Sanskrit, Arabic, Zend, German, French, 
Russian, Tibetan, and many vernaculars of India 


and Burma. During the Great War Govern- 
ment utilized his knowledge of languages 
by appointing him an assistant Censor. He was 
actively connected. with many other societies 
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as well. Almost. the whole of his valuable 
library was presented. to this Society by his 
brothers in memory of the many studious 
hours passed by Mr. Nariman in our Library. 
While expressing our gratitude for this 
munificent gift, we feel that the memory of a 
scholar could hardly be perpetuated in a more 
appropriate manner than by such a eilt. 


TRANSLITERATION OF THE 
SANSKRIT AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


a aj ..... аш |6 vss MIA ..... 
S eyes ex ..... Еі ..... QI Wo ...., 
TY Serene |@ ДАЯ ..... ghi: is. 
E to [| C aa nit 
EU ua TU, TER: gh (U^ arra tw dues 
o curs ГЕ: Ч th | a . 
; RUM TN eg 2.2... 4\ш ius 
A PIS ..... ch ч dh | a 
ae A ..... jl" oe (2x гушуу: 
Re de ot EM ouod КЇЧ. od ues JEDE. Secus 
X^ gene vs aa nA Re wear ders phis ..... 
s ..... DIE ..... pla ..... b 
co(dmuwvüra) ....... mo x (Jdthvamiliya).. 1... 
+ (Anundsika) т | = (Upadhmantya)..... 
: (Visarga) ..... ee h S (Avagraha) 


(aye 


TRANSLITERATION OF ARABIC AND 
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ALLIED ALPHABETS 


ARABIC. 
jg 2| cte os 
ПОРЕЧ $ eee 
I e eue ш ah lias о, 
| etd ne sif 
Са чаа dic 
b: re tl- Я 
B uos z| Sees 
£o Clue ee ee 
WP ead ee FE 
PERSTAN. 
€ d Jj 
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LEGULATIONS CONCERNING CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE JOURNAL 


1, A paper шау be offered by any Fellow or Member of the 
Papera by Non-Members must be communicated through 


Ton» 
Эи. 


paper offered for publication. should be completely 
Boopy for press, ie. bype-wribten on une side of each sheet 
red in accordance with regulations printed below, and 
геп! to one of the Тойота of the Journal. 


The Editorial Committes will determine whether a paper 
sprinted. and, if printed, in what form. 


E буегу paper ошын of more mur 10 pagas of type- aoript 


Contribntors are urgently requested to use the aystem of 
gration now adopter by this Society. A transliteration aheet - 
appended to the first ixsne of the Joumal for every year, 


E Titles of books ойе shoyld be given m full at the first 
B; thereafter reference should he made by using only 
nl words in the title, but sufficiently clearly to avoit 
Be ог confusion. Uniformity of abbreviations must; be observ- 
Шош ош. the paper. 


Fr. Titles of articles in periodicals should be cited in quotation 
ark ; the name of the periodicals will he printed in italic. The 
owiny abbreviations for the Journals of the principal Oriental 
boieties should. bo adhered to : —Ep.lad., End. Ant., JA., JAOS., 
ASB.. JBBRhAS., JRAS., WZKM., ZDMG. Volume må pagi- 
lation should he indicated as in the following example : ZDMG. 
N, ann n. (Zenschrift. der deutschen morgenlindtechen Gesellschaft, 
Folie: 37, pages 389 and following.) 

в. The greatest possible concisences in their papers is desired. 
of coutribntors, for’ the anke of economy. Additional printer's 
mhargc: for alterations other thas corrections of printer'* errare 
must be borne by the contributor. 


à, ‘The indisoriminate une of Oriental charactar slong with 
ron-an being very undesirablo from the pointa of ew of both printer 
and reader, only longer quotations from Oriental language will; 
ан a rule. be printed in non-roman character. . 5 


10. Thirty off-prints of on article nre suy. ET вавы an 
tributor [rer of charge. Further copies, if desired, „пау be obtained 
by giving due Dotieo to (he Secretary and on унш n small 
extra charge ta cover the printing expenses. cm cm 


B. B. В. A. SOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE. 


JOURNALS. 
Price, 
Ra, в. 
Volumes, Naa. Year. 
1 and п 1-11 1841-47 each numer . 20 
Ili] and IV 12-17 147-52 T . 2a 
v tw XIX 18-53 1853-07 e 20 
xx tu XXII 54-52 1897-07 T 38 
ХХІІ 03-07 1908-13 ys 6888 
XXIV to XXVI 68-76 1914-23 s 1А 
NEW SERIES. 
Volumes, Nos. Year, Ra, a, 
Ц 1&2 1925 d .. 13 8 
H „ 1926 Es ..10 0 
m m 1987 a .15 0 
IV m 1928 10 u 
M a 1929 7 8 
vi РА 1980 16 0 
vil ^ 1931 E . 78 
VII T 1932 xd uc To B 
IX a 1933 at ..10 0 
x “ 184 a .. 10 n 
EXTRA NUMBERS. 
Ra, а. 
No. HA Dr. Bühler's Report on Sanskrit. MSS, Kaatımir (1877) Và me . 6 0 
„41 Dr, Peterson’ Report on Sanskrit MSS, (1882-83) .. T is .. B0 
* M Do. do. (1883-84) — .. ix Yx SQ 2 0 
„46 bo. do. (1884-86) .. КЕ a . 060 
AOA Da. do. (1888-82), ач a TEM 
Origin of Bombay. By Dr. J. emon da Cunha, IOD .. .10 0 
Contenary Memoria] Volume, 1005... vs oe wh e Бе wa . 6 0 
No, 70А Indian und Foreign Chronology. By B. V. Ketkar "T v^ yz .. 4» ü 
*Index to the Loup QE of the Literury Soclety, Rombay, Vols, I—HT, nid to the 
Тойгы» af the B. B.H, A. Hovloty, Vols. 1 I--XVIL, with a огош Skatoh of 
the Sorlety, Ву Ganpatrao W. 'Fiwarokar, Librarinn - RET eo ЖЕ || 
Folklore Notes сопре and edited by Н. E. Enthoven, 0.1.5., LOR., үн materi 
colleoted by the Inte Mr. A. M. 1. Jackson, 1.0,8.,2 vols, (Vol. ]--dnjirnt, Vol. 
]—Keaukon.) loch volume .. as s is is i “> . 3U 
CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY. 
Complete Catalogue of the Library— 
Part I—Authors, upto the end of 1016 Ši Е - Y. 7 0 
Part 11—Subjacts, up to the end of 1917 Se ew i v 9 uU 
Two volumes in oue onler ae A Ss ..14 0 
Yourty Catalogues of the Library of the R. D. R. А. ‘Sortety ench T vs 08 
Deseriptive Catalogue of ir gei und Prakrit Monuscripte [n tlie таги of the Bonlety. 
Compiled by Prof. Н. D. Velankur, M.A., Vol. L- Scientifin Literature .. S450 
Vol. 11: Hindu Literature = Fa m ve e "n . BO 
Vol. ПІЛУ : Jalin sud Vernacular I. iterature Э - Ja . 40 
Diaeriptivellstof Arabic, Perslan and Urdu Monuseripta їр. the Lj ағу of tlie Roclels 5 B 
BOMBAY GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Proeredings, Bumbay Geographical Society, 1837 & 1830 ix d -. fach, D 8 
Њо. do. 1338 & 1840 x Ja T « 190 
Transactions Vol. VI-X, 1841-1852 FA us Ar ics Ў s „ 18 
Do. По. NI-XIX, 1852-1873 ak xx s „ 2 0 
Index to the Transactions of the Bombay Geographical Noclely, Vols, 1 to ху п, 
with Catalogue of the Library. By D, J. Kennelly, Hon, Secretary . 50 
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